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JOSEPH c;arihaldi. 

^ 

CIIAPTKk I. 

IIOMK, llOVIlOOl), AND KAKLV MANHOOD. 

livcr>' morn and every nighi 
.Some arc lx)ni lo sweet deliglit , 

Some are lK)rn lo endless niyiM. 

Joy aiul woi: are woven fine 
A clothing for the soul divine; 

Under every grief and pine 
kiiiu a joy With silken twine. 

It is right that it should lx* so; 

Man was made for joy and woe; 

And, when this wc rightly know', 

Safely throtigh the world we go, 

W'lM-l ANt Ih-AKK, 

,V//^//r/W of 


J OSEPH- GARIHAIJDI was born at Nice on 
the 4th of July, 1807. 1 1 is father and grand- 

father were merchant captains, h'lom these 
hardy .seamen he inherited that peculiar wealth 
with which the ocean often enriches Jier .son.s — 
namely, devotion to duty, imyicldinj^, strength, 
fervid and dauntle.ss daring. Jilended with these 
robust c]ualitics, were gentleness, simplicity, pro- 
found .sympathy with suffering, and eager gladness 
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to ^<icrifi^^^pci\sonal^" interest^ JsjX-JlU ^ — 

otliciN these he received from Iiis truly pious 

in()thcii',_rj'oui_mliQsc-b r c a sts-h a -s in J i:pfl ** the, natural 

1 lie mother of (jaribaldi was the prayincj 
wife of a brav’e and honest sailor. In following 
in anxious thought and s)'mpathy her husband 
in liis [perilous calling, she had learnt how to 
pray. When the ^'.C 4 )t over the Medi- 

terianeafi, and l iissed a nd howled through the 

* ♦'•id tlie little craft was half-buried in foam, 
whiter and colder and far more fierce than w’inter’s 
snow', and many a wreck drifted helplessly against 
the locky Italian coast, she might hav’c been seen 
in her closet pleading w ith a w'oman’s tenacity and 
trustfulness for the protection of the ve.ssel w hose 


helm her husband gripped and guided. And by 
hei [11 ayei fulnes.s was formed that beautiful cliarac- 
ter w'hich so dee[)ly' impressed and so pow^erfully 
influenced her brave son. 

Joseph Garibaldi loved his mother pa«^sir^n - 
ately. She was his good genius ; he well nigh 
\von> hi{7[? . cd — — n t ) the ~~i doal of perfoet Nvomc m - 
hoyiL-- Writing after her death he said : " Ond 
of tlie -btttcrs of my lifc, - aTTd"llot the least, has 
been that I could not make ~hef happy. God 
alone knows the anguish w^’Inch 'my adventurous 
career has given her ; for He alone can know the 
immensity of the love she bore”me.*’^ ‘ " To her 
pity for the unhappy,” he declared, “ I owe that 
profound charity for my countFy which^har proJ 
cured for me the affection of my unfortunatJ 
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brethren. I am not sii])er.’>titioiis, and \’et I will 
^ftirm that in tlic most terrible incidents of m\’ 
ife, when the ocean roared under tlic keel aiuj^ 
,^ainst the sides of my ship, tossinj; us about like 
a cork, and when ^bullets where whistlin*^ about like 
hailyi constantly saw her on iier knees, buried in 
prater, bent at the feet of the Most High for me. 
And that wiiich gave me the courage at which 
people have been astonished was the confidence I 
felt that no harm could befall me while .so holy a 
iWoman, such an angel, was praying for me.” 

Oh ! the power of a mother over her boys ! 
iMpjit^men of massive character ha ve'owcd-much to 
their mothers — VVhat England -needs,— w |uU-- 4 jie 
world nccdsJoMayj is gopAj^oJjlcrs. Not married 
women who. have cluldrcn simply ; l2uL-«U)tIier>> 
;^o are reall): mothers Not your poor creatures 
whose ambition is to be cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined within the fewest possible number of inches 
of steel ; not your fashion-worshippers ; not your 
aspirants after pediticaJ — lionours ; not your new 
women ; not your blue stockings ; but women w^ 
llic mother’s heart, t liat is big with lo\<‘ 
wit h womanly tact : women, whose pre^^•ncc in 
home is an indefinable attraction to goodflfss, 
who, like the mother of Jrjsej)h Garibaldi, radiate 
brightness, and call out the blossoms of noble- 
ness and truth, as the sweet, soft, warm light 
of her own Italy decks the l andsipape with rare 
lovx d incss. 

Mothers, look well to your households ; you 
hre the makers of heroes and sainl.s, and wise and 
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. brave men. While \'Oii have vour bo\'s, and while 
they are plastic — and that will not be for long — 
mould them after -the best models-\'ou -can -find ; 

I ^ 

mould them with -that-firm hand- of- yours - which 
1 has a palm of -velvet gentleness, covering muscles 
of steel-like principle — that hand which is but the 
, instrument of a heart purified by pray-er, and made 
■ wise and strong by the sanctified experiences of 
1 life. 

It was in a pleasant little cottage, built on the 
very margin of-tJtr.bay ofJMice, that Garibaldi-hrst 
s^y_thc-Ught. As soon as consciousness dawned 
he would look out from the windows on that tide- 
less sea, and watch with growing wonder the ships 
that come and go — watch the white sails melt 
'away' into the blue ether, and the little dark specks 
I on the far horizon spread out into the broad- 
J winged ships ; and he would begin to wea\i c-his 
c h i 1 dis h thoughts intQ, xQ mantic j ^.£ajQia. 

His earliest memories were connected with his 
father’s voyages — the eager looking out, day after 
day', for the expected ship ; the wild delight when 
she was seen in the offing, and when she entered 
the harbour ; his father’s rough but warm and 
tender embraces ; the wonderment over the sailor’s 
big chest when it was brought home ; the event of 
opening it, and the glee that followed as the 
curious kmVk - knae - l ts - from foreign climes were 
drawn out of their hiding-places, and examined 
and admired prior to being put in some con- 
spicuous place to set off the dear old home. ‘ Then 
after a few happy days spent with his family*, the 
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r.ithcr woukl aqain bid them farewell, and set sail 
(»n another ven-age. I'hese would be the bo)’’s 
earliest remembrances. 

As Joseph tjrew, he was often found on the sea-, 
beach — plunLjin^ into the water, holidaying in th^ 
fKuts^pfyj.ng, the oaij and tdmming- the canvas. to. 
catch_ the wind, untiL thc. .sca came, to have tliat 
sti.ui'^e fascination for him which it has for many 
boys brought up on its margin. lie became a 
s^l e n d i d s w i injnc4 Gymnastics he learned by' 
climbing among the shrouds, and slipping along 
the ropes till he was as. agile as a.squirrcl in a 
forest of oaks. 

I le was often thoughtful and silent, and was fond 
of a good book. Me was looked up to by' the boys, 
and cl20^V''tnQimpi4:G— HWlYeiF-dispirtes ; and the 
little ones regarded him as their protector. Mis 
self-reliance and bravery' and tenderness manifested 
themselves very early. On one occasion he picked 
up a grasshopper, and brought it into the hou.seJ 
The leg of the poor insect got broken in his hands. 
This distressed him so deeply that he shut himself 
in his room and wept for hours. When only' eight 
y'ears of age he saw a woman fall into a deep moat ; 
he immediately leaped into the water and saved 
her life. His p a4on t 5; s p ared n o ■ pains ^ o ^■e x ^pense 
to give him an education, even when, owing to 
business reverses, the upbringing of their children 
became a heavy tax on his father’s honest earnings. 
He was not a quick scholar, and sometimes played 
the truant when he could get the loan of a gun, and 
on one occasion rah~away' from school. He gained 
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possession of a fishiii" boat, and with three com- 
panions set out for Genoa, one hundred miles 
distant. The urchins were pursued ; for a priest, 
who had seen them making their lueparations.* 
hastened to tell the parents. A man on horseback 
was .sent off at a gallop along the coast, and the 
boys were captured at Monaco— much to their 
confusion — and were brought home in disgrace. 
It was a long time before he forgave the pries^t who 

betrayed them ; indeed, he ever after, at least 
mildly, hated priests. 

And we cannot but think that coming events 

were casting shadows before ; for this is not the 

last vessel he carried off when he was in need of 
one. 

Among his companions and the fisher-folk and 
peasantry he was a great favourite. He had a| 
swcct_y£iki?^ jmd^ old home-/ 

wcr^. ste^^ij^ winc-pres.s.oi-Jibcrty/ 

giving real pleasure to many a rugged sailor anci’ 

hiisbandman a,s well a»-to-his ** chums;^^ He loved 

to play at draughts, and few could beat him at this 

game; and was, as de.scribed by a j^laymate of 

his childhood, “good, beautiful, and simple as wa5f 

his mother, and honest and frugal as his father/* / 

His parents, under the influence of “ tonsured 

pedagogues,” wanted him to be a laiiiyo^a d o ctorr 

or a pn£:iL^especially-a pricstT'but, fortunately! 
the boy resisted. 

What a calamity for mankind had Garibaldi 
chosen to be a priest ! The light that was inborn 
in him, thc^ firr . nf nob l e impulse, - c jHmgwshecK 
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beneath a monk s luxxl in tlic ascetic’s cold cell ! 
The voice that God meant to stir thc-piUserrof Italy 
with ticlinn^s of love and brotherhood and unity 
heard denouncing liberty as a foul crime ! The 
car which was created to catch the softest breath- 
ings of tyranny bent at the orifice of a confessional 
box to hear the sins of a w/Vguided people ! The 
arm made strong by t he Almi'jhtv t o wicld-tlio 
sword of thejiberato?, arid- Ta- lund-tlowm — the — 
oppressor, employed in. binding jr)n_thcjimbs and 
eyes^of iris l5rethrG4v the fetters and bandages^f 
I’apal _RQrncJ What a calamity would this have 
been ! Ah ! well for the world that the boy’s love 
for the sea proved stronger than his parents’ love 
for the office of priest. Ah ! well that the freedom 
of the sea, the charm of its alternate leisure and 
labour, captivated young Garibaldi. 

So he chose to be a sailor, much to his mother’s 
grief ; for she had hoped to see her bright-eyed, 
quick-witted lad in some more important place 
ihan thc^forccastle of a dingy brig, among the brine, 
encrusted, uncouth sons of the deep. 

“ Mun— proposes»_but_.God disposes,” The 
liro\ddetKfiJhat,;isliapcs^oui :ends. roug h-hewL.tIiem 
how^we \vill,”_was,in this choice. For by the 
discipline oTThe “scS, by the occasion it afforded 
for brave and generous deeds, by the varied know- 
ledge of men and things which it brought to him, 
and by the lon ^e of liberty w hich it fostered — by all 
these he was gaining preparation for the grand 
vocation to which God had called him. 

He. m ad e .sia^araLvoyages to -^Odessa, Rome, 
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fcrrins hi after years to his first visit to Rome he 
tells us that “The Rome 1 beheld with my youth- 
ful imagination was the Rome of the future ; the 
Rome that I, though shipwrcckeil, dying, banished 
to the furthest depths of the American forest, have 
never despaired of— the regenerating idea of a 
great nation, the dominant thought and inspiration- 
of my whole life. It was then that she grew 
dearer to me than anything else on earth. I 

the haughty bulwarks of her secular greatness, but 
the merest fragment of her ruins, • 1 his |pve I hut— 
away as a sac ced-Uca-sure-irt-the depth of my heai t. 

It wls a passion which, so far from diminishing, 
strengthened with distance and e.\ile. For me 
Rome was Italy— the symbol of one united Italy.'- 
We shall have ample illustration oj this affection 
as we proceed with the story ofUhis soldier of 
fortuned He soon became that which his youthful 
imagifirStion had looked forward to as the summit 
of earthly ambition— namely, a certified ship 
captain ; but not before he had by private study 
oai^ned a considerable knowlcdgc-of-mathcmatics 
and commercial -law. Already an ardent lover of 
his countr)-, he met, on a voyage to Taganrog, a 
young Genoese, who revealed to him the efforts 
that were being made by- Sinall r i fflrs nf de ter-^ 
minad- p atr i« n> :' liber t y in \ 
Ipl- r ■■ f'.,lii M i bu.i.” hc-sa y a, '■ ea n-hftfdly-ha ve 
experienced^ much"sa'tis!3ctISn'at the discovery 
-f*;. ...orld-aii-l-did-on-finding-a-mau-who' 
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was actiiall)’ concerned in ll^e redemption of our 
countiN’." 

Italia I by iht* passion of the pain 
I'hat l)ent and rent thv chain ; 

Italia ! by the breaking of the bands, 
riic shakin>' of the lands, 
beloved, (> men’s mother, () men’s (pieen. 

Arise, appear, be seen I 

Su iNmiRNI-, of Italy 
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<»I- ITAI.V. 

) li-c.uiM- th.- )tnrs wi n- ln-a\y <.n ili\ Jh-.kI , 

I'mt.uis** things art- rlc.id ; 

I'- c.iU'C llty clioscn on hill-M.li-, ni\ .m.l pl.mi 
An* v|ir<I as <lro|)^ of rain 
IV tauM- on IVom' tluan nnks di-ti ru 
I In* f<*uK*r raj^lrs r#*iii : 
l{. unis.- a scrp. iit sl.iiiib willi slim.- and I.mdi 
I his is n<a ihy Rorix* ; 

Cliild of iiu wonil). whos.- limlis niad* in in.- 

I l.ivi I for^otn-n th.-.- * 

NU 1 N Ml l< N I , . f A,../;- ,./ 

I^OW Other vistas began to open out to bin 
is " There arose in my mind,” he says, “ strain^ 
limmerings by the light of whicli I was compellc. 
to ask myself if this irresistible vocation, which 
had believed to be the ca|)tain of a long voyage 
had not for me horizons still unperceived. I lerc^ 

fancied that I saw glimpses through the varnu 
mists of the future.” 

He began to wake up to the sad condition oi 
his country, and to long that he might be. able tc 
perform some exploit in her. behalf which should 
tend to her liberation from an ayj,y^ciiti»^4hTaldom. 
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1 lie Revolution of 1830 had iust swept over 
I’ ranee, and the waves -of- populate frenzy had not 
}’et subsided. 1 here were other monarchs — more 
than one in Italy — who courted downfall by the 
iniquity of their rule. Men were comparing notes ; 
among them this young sailor of twenty-four years. 

‘ They were questioning the title of kings ; wonder- 
ing whether kings were indispensable ; counting 
up their wrongs ; studying how to be avenged ; 
growing anxious about the future of their country, 
and inquiring why nations should be incapable of 
self-government." 

I 1 hese ominous ruinblmgs of the distant 
[thunder of rebcllioji flashed out into open revolt 
in 1831, in l|iedmont, Lombardy^ Florence, 
Hologna, and other places. .. Hut the people 

were not ready, and priestcraft and kingcraft 
were. 

And Austria, wearing a smooth olive leaf 
On her brute forehead, while her hoofs outpress 
I he life from these Italian souls — 

appeared promptly on the scene to champion these 
petty-scoundrel-tyrants who called themselves 
kings She pjanted. her. cannon in -their market- \ / 
places to. cow the. populace, and tp-naow down-the/ Jr 
Italian , patriots like-gFass: She closed the uniJ .<" 
versities of Turin, Genoa, Padua, and Pavia, for^^ 
she^knew the yQUth--o£_thQ-4and~-Averc-being fiTed 

witF-lave of lihorLy- 

Pope Gregory XVI. called out the Pontifical 
Volunteers as a new scourge for the better pro- 
tection of his holy domain. 
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“ These bravoes were under a vow to cxter- 
minatc the Liberals by the dagger and by hre, 
and not c^vcn.,to_spare -the -women and- children.” 
Red-handed rascals, the scum of the whole land, 
whose ordinary life had ever been robbinr^ and 
murder, they were consecrated by the \hcar of 
Jesus Christ to this terrible business as a regular 
occupation ; and " they took their commissions 
with alacrity, and fulfilled them with fiendish 
zeal.” 

In the Kingdom of Naples things were no 
better. Thr pe^pIc-Avni:c--d#moi:aU&cd--by-opprcs- 
_sion ; the rule rs w ere_r£cklc^idv- nf>iust and cruel ; 
the i^ies^s^wlip_jvcrc mostly^- Jesu its; were in- 
famousry_crafty, and, in their wicked audacity, 
they donned the robes of the blessed Saviour, and 
assumed the sanction of His spotless name for 
their foul crimes. 

Garibaldi’s opinion of Italian priests may be 
gathered from many passages in his autobiography. 
He regarded them as “ tlic_pxop of cviiry_A'icc,” as 
“possessed by a lying spirit.” “As for this last- 
named brood,” he says, referring to them, “ this 
pestilent scum of humanity, this caryatid of thrones, 
Mill reeking with the stench of human burnt-offer-, 
^gs, where tyranny still reigns ; it takes its place 
^ong slaves, and is reckoned among their famished 
hJ^d.” These arc strong words, but the man who 
ut^red them knew what he was saying. He knew 
how cowardly governments were held in the most 
degrading humiliation by the iron hand of this 
“ veritable scourge of God ” ; how the masses of 
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tlic people were crushed into i inbccilLty by the 
siij)erstitious tcrror.s which tlie ])ricsthood invoked ; 
how religion was a t^ve^ y _an<l a mockery- as 
rejnesented by these “ vipers.” 

Poor Italia, 

With a wound in her breast 

And a llower in her hand 

And a gravestone under her head, 

While every nation at will 
beside her dared to stand 
.\nd flout her with pity and scorn, 

Saying : “ She is at rest. 

She is fair, she is dead.” 

Poor Italia! her thrones occupied by insane 
princes who trampled on the dearest rights of their 
subjects ; her altars tended by wicked priests, who 
wiii.c-t-be-tools-Df-'thc^lyrant ; her patriots marched 
to the gallows or the .^1^-or eating out their 
hearts in e.vile, or languishing in foul prisons ; her 
northern provinces, her bright intellect, crushed 
l^eneath^lie iron heel of Austria ; her romantic 
centr,i^^R)vinccs, with Rome hef--throbbflTg'lT©aj*t, 
pi erced by Hope.; her sunny south, her 

swbt le^fettcred by a licentious despot ! Such 
was poor Italy. Vet there was a gleam of hope. 

Italy, what of the night ! 

Ah, child, child, it is long I 
Moonbeam and‘ starbeam and song 
Leave it dumb now and dark ; 

Yet I perceive now on the height, 

Kastward, not now very far, 

A song too loud for the lark, 

A light too strong for a star. 
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In tlie darkness of the bitter night is heard the 
voice of Joseph .Maz zini crying in the wnderness, 
“ I'he King^m_of heaven is. at hand., Prcpare.yc 
the way of the Lord, make His path straight.” A 
man of sorrowfid dark eyes, of noble head and 
carriage, of broad, high, wondrous brow overhung 
with masses of soft black hair, of great sweetness 
of manner, of extraordinary mastery of speech, 
comes forth from the Lord to th e, .sprd; ^ pf 


1 i bcrj:y„ hmadcast-ovea^ thc-vv4>ole' penfnsu 1 a — seed s 
which shall have a slow but sure growth ; seeds, 
which moistened by the blood of man>' a battle- 
field shall survive numerous blights, and bear, at 
last, as their proud fruit a united Italy. Such is 
J oseph I\ 1 azzin i — thinkjer, '^prophet; ^iiH. 

He sought, by the dissemination of the litera- 
ture of freedom, to rouse and to foster the spirit of 
resistance to tyranny, t o agitate a wholc-pcople. 


pdjr^e them ready for the oppor^nc ho ur f or 
risqig_aijdlstninpg f^ liberty.' ^nd he was so far 
successful that a great sigh for freedom rose out of 
tlie very heart of the nation. Despots heard it, 
and were alarmed. !£vehA31>ar4es_Alb£J:tc>f'SSv“6y, 
the best of them, NvasL-terror-stmek. Not a lew 
patriots were thrown into prison, or put to death, 
only for daring to read the revolutionary pamphlets. 
Mazzini himself was obliged to fly for his life. He 
went to Marseilles, and from this retreat he cirem- 
lated his famous journal, entitled 
which did so much for the national cause. 

As Mazzini is very much maligned nowaday 
by a certain class of politicians, it may be a fitting 
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thing licrc to sa)' a word about his cliaractcr, and 
to offer our tribute. 

“ As a child he wept at the s ight of h uman 
misery, and embraced the ver>’ beggars who came 
to_liis-4»aUwrV-door,” W hen he was at the L ni- 
versity llis^lovc-of- liberty grew into a passion, and 
he was even then, on account of his political views, 
a marked man. whom the Austrians thought well 


to place under a ban. 

After his e.xile you might have found him, not 
lion-hunting but in obscure lodgings, buried in hi-^ 
books or praying at the bedside of some com- 
panion in tribulation or sharing his meal with 
some friend more needy than himself. Me knew 
what it was to be compelled to pawn his 
d ry brcad_3iililc he was guiding the cause of 
Italian freedom ; and if he had two coats he was 
sure to give one away. \\ hile the world at 
thought he was doing nothing but “ conspiring, 
and entrapping others into Austrian dens, this 
man was denying himself the common solaces o 
human life and doing the work of an almoi^ anc 
a teacher of truth and goodness among his poor 
countrymen. While statesmen fancied he was 
arranging for the purchase of daggers and rides 
and bombs, he was really bargaining for an o.x- 
cheek or tw'o to make soup for the hungry, or 
lecturing on Dante to an enraptured audience of 
organ-grinders, or teaching some grubby, brown 

urchin the Lord’s prayer. 

His character is a very fine one. He w^ 
free from vanity as a child ; lie. shrank from the 
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• ipplaiicliiv^^ hoin.ii^c of the mob, aiul wished tube left 
alone. lie had the utmost reverence for woman, 
ami spoke of her love as the i^rcatest gift of heaven. 
Vet he Jicvcr -married. IXi s bride was liis ,u vvni 
be I o \aaj_jxa4 \' — there was jio. i oom-for_ai 3 y, .other i n j 
hi sTT i(^in't. lie was a man of stainless purity of 
life, of undyin'^ fidclit)' to the principles he had 
espoused, of hii^h enthusiasm, and of ])rofound 
thinkinj^ power. Ilis influence over all with whom 
he came in contact was extraordinary. Men 
became better by his nobility, and his con- 
fidence in them. Such was the father of Italian 
freedom. Me, the agitator, tlie revolutionist, 
towers in "cnius and in cliaractcr immeasurably 
above the gilded, place-hunting statesmen of the 
Ital)" of his day who worshipped power and sold 
their souls to buy it ; and above cringing, sycophant 
statesmen, who, having no policy of their own, arc 
quick to echo the mandates of cruel tyrants, to 
fawn to king’s favourite.sJ[Qr_a^vimle 7 -aml- to.jcddcn 
' thcir.liands-u ith tlic blood . of- their brethren for a 
coroirejU--- 1 Ic, the branded agitator, is the snow- 
cajipcd .iMp, that communes with tlie skies, and 
gathers its living waters into broad streams, to 
cleanse the cities and towns and hamlets which 
tyranny has made grossly vile, and to refresh the 
thirsty and weary people. They, the much-lauded 
conservers of kingly rights, are the “ Dead Sea,” 
which swallows up rivers of wealth and makes no 
return to the nation save the hot stifling atmo- 
sphere of oppression and the poisonous miasma of 
corruption, whidi ever brood over its bitumijjous 
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depths to enfeeble and dcnioralisc the lile of tlie 
people. 

In the lani^iiaj^c of the j)Octe.ss of the Italian 
stru^^^le for free<loin, we honour Maz/ini as a 

patriot 

Who li\es as Christ hve<l— poor, despised alone, 

Apart with ('.od and workint( miracles. 

Not on the waxes and xxinds, hut on the wills 
Of men — upon the he.iits of multitudes— 

I he hidden germs of fresh humanities, 

Of live confederations yet unborn. 

The hidden founts of gathering river-flood 
To bear one day the music of his name 
1 hrough lands of harvest to the boundless sea. ^ 

It was at Marseilles that Garibaldi first met 

Ma/./.ini. One would lihe to picture the fateful 

meeting? of the.se two great men, so wholly unlike 

in training and character, and yet so absolutely 

piirpoj,e,iJi 

utter selfi^cHhcc, and overmastering devotion- 
(lualities that made them leader.s of men. ''bovn 
dictators for the eli.scomfiturc of despot-s.” One is 
frair'in ^Oilyv a slender willow of.a man, but ns 
cycsliash with the fire of genius and.conceiitratec , 
,LsiSrr.itc love of ris-ht and libcrly-and men. 1 l.c 
other is a forest oak, muscular, well-kmt, brou/c.l 
by ocean's winds, broad-chested, with a c.dm, 
strong face, surmoimte.l by a towering brow n. 
which thought has already written in seam and 
wrinkle its autograph, and under which are keen 
eyes which kindle and gleam like diamonds set 
gold. These men met. clasped hands, e.xchanged 
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their plcd^^c, and pronounced tlieir vow. Garibaldi 
was captivated l)y the enchantin" dreams of a 
"lorious future for liis countrv w’hich Mazzini un- 

o ^ 

folded, by his fervid love for the Italian people, 
and by his boundless faith in his do wn -trodden 
brethren, I hcy parted w ith the words, “^ow-and 
^ fox_ ever,” as their w atclnvords till death. From 
that hour Garibaldi’s life was devoted to the libera- 
tion of his country. These two heroes by conver- 
gent roads marched, w’ith a host of mart)’rs_iii their 
train,. through blood and torture, through -fail uic 
land defeatj onward to vjetpry and to glory. 

' A wonderful letter, w'ritten at this time to 
Charles Albert King of Sardinia bv Mazzini, 
shows us the character of the latter. It is a noble 
and patlicUc production, thc outpouring of-a brave 
and.patriotic soul to the king, in whom, he hoped 
he saw a deliverer. We quote it in part literally, 
and in part substantially ; “ I dare to speak the 
truth to you, because I deem you alone are worthy 
to listen to it, and because none around you venture 
to utter the whole truth in your cars. We sought 
in your face the lineaments of a tyrant ; we found 
them not. We now wait to sec whether the king 
will redeem the pledges of the prince. 

“ Sire, have you never cast a glance on. this 
Italy, beautified \vith nature’s smile, crowned with 
twenty centuries of sublime memories, the home of 
'gcnius,jen3myed with infinite means, requiring only 
unity, surroynded_by such_natural defences as a 
strong will and a-few brave breasts would ensure ter 
protect her fromjhe foreigner’s insult ? Have you 
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never said to voursclf : This Ital\’ is created for 

threat destinies? I lave you never contemplated 

••• * — “ ^ 

this people who inhabit it, splendid despite the 
shadow of servitude which hangs over their heads , 


great by the instinct of life, bj' the light of intellect, 
by tlie energ)' of passions — j^assions Wind and 
f erociouS j_it ma)' be, since the times are against the 
development of nobler ones — but arc, nevertheless, 
the elements from which nations arc created , grc<it 
indeed since misfortune has not crushed them, nor 
deprived them of their hope? Has the thouglit 
never dawned on you to evolve, as God from chaos, 
a new world from these dispersed elements , to le- 
unitc the dissevered members, and exclaim, Italy 
is happy, and all my own. Like God, 1 can. become j 

thc.- crcator- of -twenty . millions -of men. whose cry 

shall bc,^God in heaven, and Charles .Albert on| 

* 

earth ! 

“Sirc> you did once nourish that idea^ the blood 
d id boil in vour v.£ ins.^\vhcii it.dawncd. on you, 
ra^TanTwIlblhopc^^ Many and many a 

night that sole idea peopled , you i^^ca ms ; you 
became a conspirator to realise it. Do not blush 
for this, Sire. There is no holier career on earth 
than that of a conspirator who dedicates himself 
to humanity, to become the interpreter of the 
eternal laws of nature. Sire, wc are determined 
to become a free and united nation with you, if 
you will; without you, if you will, not; against 

you, if you oppose our efforts.” 

Charles Albert read the letter, and directed that 
the fnnf o f Mazzini should never again_^_ai!oii^^ 
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to desecrate liis Isingdom. I rulli liad little charin 
for an ear that was open to Jesuit intri‘^iiers and 
llatterers. but for “the h'ather of Ital>' ” txuib— hi 
the one roacl_to liberty. And, though “ of no man 
led, of man)' men reviled. ’’ he will never rest from 
toil, never shrink from pain, till truth shall triumph. 
Well mi"ht Swinburne simj — 

I’.lessctl of all men living, llial he fountl 
llc‘1 we.ak limbs bared and bound. 

And in his .arms and in his bosom bore ; 

.And as a j^arment wore 
Her weiyhl of want, and .»s a royal dress 
I’nl on her weariness. 

As in faith's hoariest histories men read 
'I he strong man bore at need 
I hrouj^h roarini^ rapids when .all heaven was w ild 
The likeness of .a child 
That w.ixed i^rcater and heavier as he trod, 

.\nd .altered and was (lod. 

SwiN I’.UkNK, Soni^ of Holy. 
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Mii: ()I'i:ni.\(, oi- tin: .^^laT(•.(;I.l^. 

li' CniiSf llnM S|Kirr(l not do (liou r.ah< r s|or<*; 

IV* n<ii oni* iliui)' thi*\ wrn* 
l^ t no! on<* tone'll'' of ihcir'* ulio halt tlirt* ^.ly 
I lial iliou \v;ist i \'*‘u as ilu \ 
iVcaus^.' llu'ir hands \\<*r!- hlfMxK. !>** ihin** \\hit< 

Show light whin- lh*.) nIx d night. 

IV caiis*- iIh*) art' foul, lx* ihou the rathe r |Miri* , 

IJ'*u.ius<* tlit-y arc |i*t l>lr t iidtirr . 

II- latisi.' tin V had no pity. I»a\« thou pity. 

SwiMtl KNK, t >(•//;•</ //a/l . 

I N 1.S34 Maz/.ini was busy witli preparations for 
an invasion of Italy by sea, which, upon 
Mazzini’s expulsion from Marseilles, was attemi)tecl 
at (ienoa and directed against the Savoy frontier, 
dhis cxjiedition turned out a complete failure 
throujjh the treachery of the Polish General, 
R-jmTbrihr), who had been entrusted with the 
leadership. 

Garibaldi took part in this abortive enterprise. 
He had entered the Royal Navy and embarked on 
board a royal frigate in 1S33, with the intention 
of winning over the crew to the side of the insur- 
rectionists ; and being off Genoa and hearing of a 
plot to seize the place clandestinely, he landed * 
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from the Admiral’s ship, to wldch lie had been 
transferred as pilot only tlie day before, February 
3rd, 1834, to take part in the attack. But the 
scheme miscarried. He found himself alone at 
the place of rendezvous, surrounded by soldiers, 
l^ut his presence of mind did not forsake him. 
Walkincj leisurely away he escaped notice, and 
having obtained tlic dress of a rustic from a good 
woman, a f^tj^ller, who .favoured -the- cause -of 
liberty, he made his way to the mountains,. hoping 
to reach Nice undetected. Avoiding public ways, 
crossing field and forest, climbing walls and pre- 
cipitous rocks, he arrived at Nice after ten days’ 
hard walking — footsore anrl so tattered that his 
aunt turned him away from the door for a beggar, 
and his own dear old mother scarcely recognised 
him. Here he rested a day with his mother, and 
then accompanied by two friends resumed his 
pilgrimage, making for Marseilles. This part of his 
journey was full of adventure. On reaching a 
swollen river he took to the water and swam across. 


/ His two friends were unable to do so ; so waving a 
farewell he went on alone. Soon after he was made 
prisoner by a French Corps dc Garde, and lodged 
in an upper room fifteen feet from the ground ; but 
fifteen feet were nothingtohim. He sprang out, made 
for the mountains, and was soon safe in their wild 
seclusion. On he travelled — his chart the star-lit 
sky, which he had learned to read when a sailor-boy. 
Arriving at a village he went into an inn, where two 
persons were about to have supper. The supper 
was good, the ^winjixhc£riDg, 4 he_^e jyjeL^ and 
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he was revived. Tlic ho^t bej^'an to rally him on 
his appetite and chcerfulnes.^. Candid and rearlc», 
he answered that as for his apj'etite it was tiot 
ej< traordiiicLry, ha_d_calen iiothing forcrtjhtecn 
liours ; and as for liis cheerfulness, he thou<T'ht he 
niTj^bt well be merr}' alter having escaped death in 
his own country and imprisonment in France. So 
much of the story being told, the rest followed, 
liut when the recital was ended the brow of “ mine 
host ” grew dark. Garibaldi asked, " W’ell, my 
friend, what is the matter with you now ” “ Oh.” 

said he, “ I conceive it to be my dut)’ to arrest you.” 
Garibaldi, who had no fear of the innkeeper, jire- 
tended to bedieve it a joke, and loudly laughed. 
” \'ery well theti, arrest me ; but hold ! let me 
finish my suj^per first, if I have to pa)' double 
for it.” 

1 he house was the meeting-place of the young 
men of the village, who came to learn the news and 
to talk i^olitics over a cup of wine. Gradually they 
dro[)ped in until about a dozen were assembled. 
The host, who feared perhaps that his visitor might 
escape without paying his reckoning, said notliing 
but kept his eye on Garibaldi. Garibaldi, who 
knew well how to manage ” mine host,” carelessly 
chinked his crowns, till the sound sank musically 
into the soul of the innkeeper, who did not .sec too 
many crowns in his out-of-the-way village. 

One of the party had just concluded a song 
amid the cheers of all, when Garibaldi rose, and 
said, It is my turn.” Forthwith in his own good 
tenor, he carolled forth Heranger’s “ I.e Dieu des 
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l)ontics ^cns.” Hcran|^^cr is the hclovccl soiii;- 
writcr of hraiice; his choruses are j)at('rnal, and 
after repcatij!" some of the cou[)lets, the company 
fell to . embracin'; each- other, with vivas for 
Bcriin^cr, Ital)', and h ranee. I here was no further 
question about the arrest. I lie next mornint; tlic 
young fellows insisted on escorting their new 
acquaintance some six miles on his wa)\ I'he 
incident is of value, as it shows us Garibaldi’s 
knowledge of men and his power to use them thus 
early in his career 


When he reached Marseilles, he read in the 
newspaper, Ac Soz/wrai;/, that he was out- 

lawed, and condemned to be shot in the back. 
The language of the document issued with 
a \ ieu to his capture b)’ "the div’isionary 
council of Wear, is that of savagery. Invoking 
the divine aid, the council declares him to be 
" exposed to public vengeance as an enemy of the 
country and the State, subject to all thVpains and 
P^U5LLtj-C'6-unp.o;icd by tlie.royal la \vs against bandTtSl 
fet _cala]oguc, in which Jhc condemned is 
placed.” The severity of the sentence is due to 
the fact that the culprit was well known as a 
popular seaman of Nice, already renowned for his 
prowess in assailing the pirates who scoured the 
Mediterranean, one who would make a successful 
leader of the disaffected thousands of the Italian 
.seaports. And it was necessary that the Govern- 
ment in striking at an exceptionally able and brave 
conspirator should strike severely, so as to fill his 
friends with salutary awe. A reward was offered 
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for his arrest. This was the first time he had “ the 
pJeasy.CC of ..seeing hi.s name in print,” lie observes. 
But he did not compromise his accomplices, aruW 
his conscience was clear. He changed his name 
to .Giuseppe Tane, and once more betook himself 
to the sea, and for many a day was lost to sight, 

though to memory dear in his home and his native 
land. 

It may be interesting to know what kind of 
person he was physically at this period of his life. 
Here, then, is his portrait taken from the Register 
of the Royal Navy — ” Garibaldi, Giusepj^e Maria, 
nomjic jiutrn\JZ\Qomhxo\.o, and itiscribed on the 
rolls of the department of Nice as captain, 
February 27th. 1832; detached from Genoa as/ 
sailor of the third-class levy, December 26th, 1833J 
Height, five feet si.v and a half inches ; hair and 
eyebrows reddish, chestnut-coloured eyes, spacious 
forehead, aquiline nose, medium mouth, rounded 
chin, healthy colour, no special marks. Fmbarked 
on the Desgeneys, February 3rd, 1834; deserted 
from the above royal frigate, February 4th, 1834.’^ 

[ In the interval between two of his voya^es. thii 
man of deep, brotherly heart, and of utter fearless- 
ness, volunteered for service in the common hospital 
at Marseilles when the town was smitten with a 
deadly plague of cholera.. The chivalry of the 
deed may be estimated by the following facts ; that 
the people who were compelled to remain in the 
town shut themselves up in the garrets of their 
houses, drawing up food and water by ropes ; that 
half the doctors fled from the place ; and that fifty 
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or .sixt\- persons were carried off every da)* by the 
fell disease. Hues it not enhance our cstitnate of 
llie brusque sailor-patriot to see him tcnderlv as a 
woman nursin*^ the sick, comfortin'^ them in pain, 
closin'^ their eyes in dcatli, and reverently perform- 
ing the last sacred offices Ah, the wrongs of his 
own Italy cause his heart to bleed, and fill him 
with sympathy for the suflering everywhere ! 

Charles Albert, from whom the patriots ex- 
pected so much, proved to be a vacillating tool in 
the hands of the Austrian party. “ Me willed and 
unw'illed, and let “ I dare not ’ wait upon " I 
would.” Moreover, he gave vent to the ferocity 
latent in the jwinces of the hou.se of Savoy. Me 
sought to decoy and entrap the popular leaders. 

I lundrcds of persons were sacrificed on the .scaffold. 
Half measures would not do; he deteimined to 
exterminate the conspirators. llLoo_d_flp,wcd -in 
f orrcj xts. 1 o have read the pamphlets of the 
^ oung Italy party was a capital crime, to be 
ex|)iated only by death. Charles Albert com- 
plained on one occasion, when a number of the 
rank and file of the soldiery had been shot, that 
the blood of mere soldiers was insufficient for an 
example, and an officer was at once shot. Torture 
of the most heartrending' desrripfipn as well as 
needless humiliation, was added to murder. 
“Vochieri, who had treated his judges with 
cool disdain, was, on the way to execution, 
purposely led past the windows of his mother, 
sister, and younger sons ; was shot, not by • 
soldiers, but by galley slaves’ guards.” The king 
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congratulate:! his ofticers on the manner in which 
the)' fulfilled their duty, atid conferred the Grand 
( ross and the (jrand ‘ C'ordon on the savage 
myrmidons who executed his ifdmman commands, 
('an we wonder that men like (larihaldi are 
almost overwhelmed with errief? h'or he is no 
lonjier a thoinj^htless voutli. Me has read the 
liistory of his country. lie sees the effects of 
past injustice and tyranny in the character of his 
countr) inen, in their suspiciousness, their morose- 
ness, the weary cry of li a I f- c \m i cgjjdes | )a i r ^ “ Who 
will show us any good?” He sees the incompe- 
tency of many would-be leaders, their spasms of 
aimless enterprise, their pett)' jealousies, their want 
of j)ower to comprehend the great schemes of clear- 
headed Ma/zini. Oh. that some patriot might' 
arise whose will was as firm, and whose arm was 
as stroiK'^ as the thouglits of Maz/.ini were high ( 
Hut Italy must be free — must be one nation. 
Would (jod acc(‘pt him as the champion of her 
wrongs? Me wouki shrink from notliin'g ; he 
would go tlown among the people, would accept 
the odium of tllcJil- dggatJaiiflll. and be charged 
with their crimes ; he would call out tlieir better 
manhood and their faitli by reposing in them a 
brother’s trust ; he would encourage them to lift 
up their heads, to believe in themselves, to cast off 
their chains, to assert their right to liberty, .and, if 
needs be, to fight in the open field for this most 
precious heritage of man ; he wouki hurl back 
the sneer that Italians could not be trusted with 
self-government inko-Llic- teeth of thtr-ty rants who 
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uttered the calumny, and would, if heaven per- 
mitted, show to the world a popular administration 
as just, as humane, as competent as any State in 
lairope could boast of — an administration that 
should exist without fettering^ and gaj^^ging free- 
dom, without stabbing in the dark patriot-heroes, 
and without marching the noblest sons of the land 
in chains to the dungeon and the stake ; an ad- 
ministration that should stand by the will of the 
people whom it would uplift and ennoble. But the 
set time was not ) et come, and the God-chosen 
champion must wait till the apppinted hour should 

strijyfi^ ^ I 

Keyset saiPfrom Nantes in 1836 for Rio 
Janeiro. He remained twelve years in South 
i\meiica. I his part of his career is the most 
cpm^ltjc^f Jill, and will some da}' “ be wrought 
into an epic blending the charms of the Odys.sey 
with tho.se of the Iliad, a battle and a march being 

the theme of the eventful tale almost from begin- 
ning to end.” 
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IN' .SOUTH A.Ml.KIUA. 


How l<(ni' l>-e \\re«.T-'.lri-u n jouiit» \ mciiin 
T o n.rncli the far oH p.i^t, 

Tlial woke fils xoiith from |KMCc-fiil <lre.»m> 

\Vnf> I reeiioin's lrnii(|>ci-ljla't. 

(). W’. H(Jl Mi.> 

I N 1837. only nine months after Garibaldi’s 
arrival, the province of Kio Grand do Sul 
Anoclaimed itself a Republic, and armed in 
Irebcllion against lira/.ilian rule. Some Italians 
who had espoused the cause of the insurgents 
were taken prisoncr.s at the first skirmish, and 
b!T>ttg4 u to i k axilU o ade d v si th ch ains. Garibaldi 
happened to be on the wharf when they were 
landed, and the sight of his countrymen in fetters 
for the sake of liberty was enough to kindle his 
desire to engage in the struggle. He took com- 
mand of a privateer’s boat, w’hich he called the 
Mazziui. Mis crew consisted of twelve enthusi- 
astic companions. “ In his many encounters wdth 
the Imperial or Hrazilian party, the hero bought 
experience both of wonderfully propitious and ter- 
ribly adverse fortune ; arid had every imaginable 

3y 
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variety of romantic adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes. He was severely wounded, taken pris- 
ouer ; and in one instance, at (jiialetjuay in tlic 
Ar<;entitie Republic, he found himself in the power 

of one Leonardo Millan, a type of Spanish South 
American cruelty.” 

Le,. me tell the story. I he little A/cizciui was 
overhauled and fired into by two barques. (Liri- 
baldi cried " I o arms ! ’’and sprang to his oun with 
the oidci, Hiticc the forcsail.s ! ” Lindino tiic 
helm did not work, he looked round, and saw the 
steersman shot dead in the first volley, (iaribaldi 
himself si)rannr lo the helm ; but at that instant a 
ball struck him, and he fell sen.scless. Without 
thcii Icadei his compi'inions fought tloggedly for an 
hour, when the enemy, having lost severely, sheered 
off. (iaribaldi soon recovered his senses, and, 

though consumed with fever, speechless, aiul 
apparently dying, was obliged to <lircct the naviga- 
tion of the ve.ssel, as there was no one cl.se on 

l)oard who knew the coast. He was deeply 

touched l)y the kindness of one of In’s brave 
men during the nineteen days wliich pas.scd before 
thc)’ 1 cached Gualequay. Referring to it j’cars 
after, he says : “ When I lay in my long struggl 
uf)on the bed of pain, when I fn 

dcJ+iluni of duaih, he was .seated clo.se to my pillow 
with the devotedness and the patience of an angel* 
never leaving me for an instant but to go andi 
weep when he could not conceal his tears.”' Sooni 
after landing, the ball was c.xtractcd, and the' 
wounded man— who was treated with every mark of 
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generous respect — regained his strength. Hut this 
generosity lasted only a short time. He <ind his 
companions were thrown into prison by order ol 
the Dictator of Monte \'idco. After some time, 
on account of his health, he was released on j)aiolc. 
He took the opportunity to escape ; but after 
wandering about the forest for three d.iys he was 
recaptured, atid brought back pinioned «ind fastened 
to his saddle-girths. I'he next day he ai>peared 
before the Governor, who required him to name 
the persons who had connived at his escape. He 
denied that anyone assisted him. 1 he Governor 
struck the pinioned prisoner in the face with .i 
Imrsewhip, and renewed the demand— to meet with 
the .same denial. The Governor then sent him 
back to prison. His hands were still bound 
behind him. A cord w’as passed round his wrists 
and over a beam, and drawn tight until he was 
suspended in torture some four or five feet fiom 
the ground. Hre.sently the Governor entered, and 
again intetrogaHrd-thT? ngohl^ed man. GaribaUir.s 
K|Qr>f1 up, and he s pat in hlsTac^ I le w as now 
left in Ins mi.sery— Ins joints dislocated, 

in a bLi £mng.-JlC^ ; 

begged for a drink of water, which the more 
tcndcr-licartcd guards supplied. After two houis 
he was cut down, conscious of nothing but pam. 

W n then mercilr sslv-miUntoJc.ttgrs, and made 

the companion of an imprisoned assassin. ut 
confession was extorted from him, and te u no 
even condescend to curse his enemies. 

During his imprisonment his sufferings were 
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soothed by the ministrations of a pious nun, wiiom 

lie calls “ an anj^cl of charity.” In after years tliis 

fiendish man, Leonardo Millan.fell into Garibaldi’s 

liands, and he treated him with beautiful 
clemcfic)’. 

■■ Iiscapini^ from his tormentor b>' the interven- 
tion of a friend, he crossed from the territories of 
the Llate into those of Rio Grande, and faithful to 
the cause of that Republic he fought with better 
success, winning battles, storming fortresses, stand- 
ing his ground with a handful of men against 
inciedible odds, beating strong squadrons with a 
few small vessels, giving through all proofs of the 
rarest humanity, disobeying orders to satik and 


lavage vanquished cities, and e.xercising that 
mixture of authority and glamour over his foTlowers 

which almost enabled him to dispense w'ith the ties 
of stern military rule.” 


Nothing paincd4>iiii^a.acut^ly-,as.,\vhen lie was 
obliged by thc cQmmaiicl-of-a -superior officer to 
sack and burn vanquished cities. The horrors of 
drunkenness and the waste and destruction of pro- 
perty which he had to wu'tness harrow’ed his very 
soul as no personal suffering could have done. On 
one occasion, after a town had been abandoned tfc 
pillage, he ejaculated : “ 

ray souL so bitter a .rae raory hs 
remorse and disgust witlv-nly 

species. It was only by the free use of my sable, 
and at the risk of my owm life, that I .succeeded at 
all in restraining the violence.” 
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It would take too long to follow Garibaldi in 
detail through his South American career, or to 
relate a tithe of the noble deeds that raise it into a 
grand epic poem. W e must content ourselves w ith 
a mere summary, and with telling an incident 
liere and there. After losing a flotilla on the 
coast of Santa Caterina in a hurricane, he landed 


forlorn, having been bereft by the sea or the sword 
of his bravest and most cherished Italian friends. 
About this time he fell in love with his Anit<i, with 
whom he united his destinies for better, for worse, 
until death did them part. Without doubt Anita 
his lawful wedded wife, was a splendid woman, as 
great and darmg and long-enduring, as humane and 

unselfish, as her heroic mate. “ y 

Let me give one illustratfon of her heroism. 

She had been suddenly surrounded by the enemy s 
cavalry and made prisoner, but not before her horse 
had been killed under her. At the close of the 
battle she was told that her husband was slain. 
Accompanied by an escort she at once returned to 
the battle-field to search for his body, bailing to 
find it, she was removed to the enemy’s camp. The 
grn j-y nC —Ue»=—es€ape-4s— thrilling. J^he trave c 

nearly sixty miles on foot, carrying witli her the 
mantle of her husband, which she had picked up 
on the deserted battle-field. For four days she 
passed through dense jungle abounding with sav^c 
beasts ; she tasted no food but wild berries. On 
the fifth day she met a sympathiser, who^plaim^ 
^orsc.aUicr-4tape^ hollowing as best slic could 
mute taken b\' the rgt rrR ting -a rm y, she swam 
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rivers and waded torrents, and after elglit days 
()\ ei took- her luisband, who was l^ e wai Kii ^ l\Cr ~loss, 
helievin^r her to have been killed. On other occa- 
sions she might have been seen on the deck of a 
vessel, e.xposing herself to the heat of the enemy’s 
fne. while she did the work ol a gunner, or cheered 
on her luisband and his brave sailors. Nor was she 
wantirm in the graces that beautify home life, 

th()ugh(^he seems to have been born for stormy 
times J 

h-to hcM-4+isst so n 

she, with high-hearted courage, went, with the 
infant and his father, through unheard-of hardships 
ill the c'tisastrous retreat of Las Antas. I'or three 
months they trod the wilderness and the forest, 
where the storms seemed to Jiavc-iheui-Jiawo. 
di cnched .b>Lthe wintcii-rains.-caling roots out obthe 
without a lire to warm them, women and 
children dying from hunger, fatigue, and cold ; 
(laribaldi carrying the babe slung born his neck in 
a lunidkerchicf, as he passed deep rivers, to relieve 
bis fainting wife— until they reacheil San Gabriel. 
W'here the arm)' u’as disbanded. 

Garibaldi— tlcspairing of the issues of an ill- 
conducted war, in which he was but a subordinate 
officer, and longing, for the .sake of his wife and 
child, for a life less marked by privation and 
danger— took leave of his Republican Jriends at 
Rio Grande and went to I\Iontc Video. 

After trying on the journey to find employment 
as a cattle-drover with poor .success, he .settled in 
Monte \ ideo as a shipbroker and a teacher of 
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inathcinatics in order to get food for his wife and 
child. “ The bread of c harity. ” he sa id. “ ha^. a) \va3:s 
seemed bitter to me.” But he could not rest for 
long. \\ ar breaking out with Rosas, the ty'rant of 
Ikienos Ayres, he was induced to accept the com- 
mand of a little sejuadron. In this enterprise 
lie__ip§L_eyer.ything but JiQnouij Soon after he 
organised his Italian Legion,’^ of which he was 
justly proud. “ I would not,” he writes, “ exchange 
my title of Italian legionary for all the gold in the 
world.” Its colours were a black flag with a 
\olcano in the midst, symbol of Italy in mourning 
with the .sacred fire burning in her heart. The 
men were dressed in the now historical red shirt. 
The legion was composed of the sort of material 


that does not easily mould itself to the hand of 
the commander, that is prone to fall to pieces 
under the pressure of discipline. Here were 
political exiles, strong, self-willed, hot-blooded, 
impatient of control, educated men who had sacri- 
ficed everything to the ideal of a libua^e^taly, 
which rose before them as some pure soul-enthral- 
ling goddess; and for comrades they had the 
good-for-nothing flotsam and jetsam of fortune, 
castaway sons of noble houses, shipwrecked sailors, 
deserters from European camps demoralised by 
drink and idlene.ss, with poltroons who made a 
brave show in the barrack-room but shammed 
illness when the field had to be faced. 

Garibaldi had much diflficulty in shaping this 
unpromising material. He never was a great 
organiser; he had an innate dislike of hard** and 
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fast rules ; lie was an individualist . he thought 
baiJve-mtrrrtnightHrodiavc-frccpIay^fDr their courage* 
and sympathy; that “barrack-life” stunted the 
soldier ; and, holding these views, the task of 
reducing the legion to some moderate degree of 
order, of fusing it into a unity, and vitalising it 
with his own noble spirit, was the more arduous. 
Much sifting of chaff from the wheat had to be 
done. Scorning to brook immorality amongst hi-^ 
officers he was met with treachery, which he 
promptl)' and sternly repressed at the cost of 
blood. Cowardice he castigated and branded as 
infamous. At length, as the result of patient, firm, 
kindly treatment, there was evolved a band of 
peerless warriors. “ Place > o^r hand on your 
earis^hc said to them, “and ifyoiTI^rthcni^cat 

yixlv4hAf^4mcIIIaIiijri^^ ‘ ' •'£SLPH'’ 

fathers to do high deeds, swear a solemn oat h 
with ppr* to prove to the world that we ar e true soil s 
oX-Lta4yr’’ And they swore the oath, and followed 
their captain to many a baptism of blo flik learning 
from his high example much-needed lessons of 
generosity to fallen foes, of disinterestedness in 
service, and of gentleness to their maimed com- 
rades. Garibaldi was remarkable for his care for 
the wounded. He was ever ready to risk his own 
life to succour them, and to carry in his arms out 
of the field a .stricken soldier. 

After many successful enterprises he was offered 
the rank of (ieneral, but both he and his .soldiers 
steadfastly refused to accept the decorations and 
rewards offered them by a grateful state, though he 
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was incredibly poor. When his son, Ricciotti, was 
born, the doctor found in the house nothin}:^ but a 
luincj Xui— <»f--hrml— bea44s. and it was onl\' b\’ the 
j:;cnerosity ofa few private friends that-m> uri s hH ^U 
■ ‘ I hI fire _^inci c 1 o t h i lu^ were p roy i d c d jGor _mxalhcr- an d 
chikl. 

The following letter, written to the Minister of- 
War iti r efer e nce to the proposed decorations and 

rewards, brings out the real worti^ of the jnan ; 

> ^ 

In my quality of Cominander-in-Chief of the nation. il 
n.ivy, in the honourable position in which it |)leascd the 
(lovernmcnt of the Kepublic to place me, I have done 
I noihinj; to merit the promotion to tlie rank of (icncral. l lie 
\ sum .iwarded me as chief of the Italian Legion I have dis- 

i tnbuted between the miitii.ited . md the families of the dead. 

1 (lifts and honours purcliased with so much Italian blood 
\ would weigh down my soul to the earth. 1 had no second 
j thoughts in exciting the enthusiasm of my fellow-countrymen 
in fa\our of a people whom fatality had placed in the power 
of a tyrant ; and now 1 should give the lie to myself were I 
to accept the distinction which the generosity of (he Govern- 
ment wishes to confer on me. The Legion found me a 
colonel in the army ; as such it accepted me as its chief, as 
such 1 shall leave the service when once the pledge taken to 
the Kepublic is fulfilled. 1 hope to share to the last the 
fatigues, the glories, the disasters which may yet be reserved 
to the legion. I return infinite thanks to the Government, 
and decline the promotions ofiered to me on February i6th. 
The Italian Legion accepts with gratitude the sublime dis- 
tinction conferred on it on March ist. (Reference to position 
of honour held by Italian Legion during a grand review.) 
One thing only my officers, the legion, and I ask, and it is 
this ^That as the economical administration, the formation, 
the hierarcliy^f the legion from its first origin was spon- 
taneous'ahd independent, it may be allowed to remain on the 
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same footing. Hence ue pray your Kxcclicncy to he so 
kind as to cancel the decree for the promotion of any 
individuals of the Italian legion i'.sued on Kebiuar\- i^th. 
< iod he . RrrHIency, 

(«. ( i \kIll.M Dl. 


" Here,” as Signora Mario, from wliosc pages we 
Iiave taken the above letter and not a few otliers 


fjuoted in this volume, remarks, *' we have our- hero 
all ef-a -piece.” — Not for monej^ not for honours, 
w^_hc_ ” serve_and savc.1 the Republic of Monte 
\ ideo , but for humanity s sake and for the chance 
it affords him of training men for another strugf^lc 
on behalf of his beloved land in which he hopes 
soon to engage. 15ut he will not clon__t]ie-emblcm 
^>f servifu^ under the guise_of glory.. He must 
retairTTuTTibertv to retire at any moment he pleases 
from South America and seize the sword on behalf 
of Italy and her destiny. 


A characteristic anecdote may iii4i_jdci5C_oiir 
r ejnarks on h id-iaouth, Americ an career. 

The Admiral of the h'rench fleet came on shore 
at Monte Video to pay his compliments to Gari- 
baldi as the chief of the Italian Legion. The 
poorest .soldier in the Legion could not have had 
a humbler abode. It was a poor hovel ; the door 
without fastenings .stood open to all by day and by 
night, and, as our hero said, ” particularly to the 
wind and rain.” The Admiral’s visit was after 
dark. He pushed open the door, and, stumbling 
against a chair, exclaimed ; ” I-lalk^is-it-necessirry 
to c isk one’s lif e_tojtfx?~Gcnc>al Garibaldi ? ” 

” Ho, wife ! ” cried Garibaldi, on hearing the 
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sound, and not recognising tlic Admiral’s voice, 
“ don’t you hear someone in the passage ? Bring 
alight!” 

“And what am I to light ? ” answered- Anit^"! 
don’t you know there is not a candle^ in -the litoirse, 
nd not a coin in our purscy.to_ba>: onc- with ? ” 
“ Very true, wife, very true ! ” was the philosophic 
answer. Turning towards the door he called to the 
visitor to come in. The Admiral entered, and, as 
it was too dark for mutual recognition, announced 
his name. 

“ Admiral,” said CTiribaldi, “ when I arranged 
with the Republic at Monte \'ideo for rations, I 
omitted candles. So, as Anita says, inaMfi mih ~as 
we arc without a cent to bless ourselves with, the 
house is dark. But I presume you wish to speak 
with me rather than to sec me.” 

On leaving, the Admiral went off to the 
Minister of W'ar, General Pacheco y Obes, and 
told him of the incident. He at once despatched 
a messenger with lOO patagons (;{^2o)to Garibaldi’s 
residence. The hero accepted the gift, not for him- 
self, for the next morning he gave it away to the 
widows and orphan children of his comrades who 
had fallen in war, keeping enough to buy a pound 
of candles with in ca.'.c Admiral Laine should pay 
him another visit. 



CHAl’TER V. 


J 5 .\CK TO ITALV. 

H<- IS oiif who counts no puhlic toil so hnnl 
.\s nil) ^littiTinj' |)k•.lsllre^ ; (jiif c'()ntroll('<1 
My no mol) s haste-, nor sw.ivoJ by oI gold ; 
iVuing. not courting, all just nn-n s rcganl ; 

W'lMi none- but manhood s ancient Order starred, 

Nor crowned with less aiigu't .ind old 

Ih.in human greatness; large-brairud, Imijud-soitled ; 

\\ horn dreams c'in hurry iK)t, nor riout.ts retard ; 

Horn, matured of the l*«’0|)le ; lixing still 

I he People’s hie ; and though their m,ble't flower. 

In nought removed almve them, save aloin- 
In loftier virtue, wisdom, courage, |X)vver, 

I he ampler vision, the serencr will 
And the fived mind, to no lieht dallyings prone. 

WlLl lAM \V.\rs<)\: n,r Afrnl /‘opu/j, Lr.uhr. 

AKIHALDI docs not lose his interest in his 
J native land during his long absence from it. 
He pines for home with the ardour of the patriot, 
for a sight of her snow-clatl mountains and 
enchanted lakes, for the blue Mediterranean, ami 
harbours and towns with which his memory is 
crowded ; above all, for the people he loves .so 
passionately, whose life is made sad by the cruelty 
of oppressors. We find in his letters sentences 
such as these : " f-^mrrrot-happy, tortured as l am 
bj^fTi^h^^ugTirorrarTgiTTTT^ tlo-a ny thmg-for 
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f)ur cause. I am ivcary of dra«gingL omtht=r+tfc7-so 
useless to our couiUry. He sure we-are ilcstincd 
for hi-lier thin-s.” A-ain : “ I write and read, 
with Italy ever in my heart ; and cry aloud with 
ra^m, * Would she were a desert and her palaces in 
ruins, rather than sec her tremblin^^ beneath the 
\ andal’s rod ! ’ Our fates are united, O brother 
mine! Guided by the same princijde, consecrated 
to the same cause, we have renounced peace and 
ease, imposed silence on all our passions — can 
afford to treat with contempt the superficial judg- 
ment of the multitude, etc. We must persevere, and 
let the approval of our own conscience suffice us.” 

The Italian, he tell us, is not able, like the sons 
of the North, to root himself in a foreign land. 
Despite a fair climate and a fruitful soil, he but 
vegetates, he does not live. Me is .sad and thought- 
ful, tortured by the longing to .see his own country, 
and fight for her deliverance. 

He cherished the idea of placing his wife and 
children under the care of his mother in his native 
town of Nice ; he wished to place them beyond the 
fret and turmoil of South American life in a 
ejuieter haven. The loss, in i845^whcn he was 
distant from home, of his eldest daughter,' Rb^ita 
a child 

affected him, filling him with profound sorrow. Ide 
refers to it in touching words. “ Rosita was the 
most beautiful, the sweetest of little girls. She 
died between four and five years old. JJerTTTtclIi- 

She fa^d away in 


her mother s arms as the Hght of the firstborn of 



nature fades away in the infinite — gradiiall\-, cjently, 
affectionately. She died without complaining, 
bcL^i^inrj her mother not to i^rieve, telliivT her that 
they would meet aJ,^'^in soon — meet to pari no more. 
A world of i,Macious thinj^s was that child ! ” ^ 

l^erhajis,’' he adds, and the rou^h soldier, 
tC(l<ler^tuniTfl as a uonwit?, becomes sublime in 
the^ ^-loquence of his so rrovs “ I shall pass for a 
visiiuiary ; but so sincere, so bearing th e imp ress 
of hei^3irit, seemed the last words of the child to 
her mother, as mv Anita told them to me, that I 
answered m)' broken-hearted wife, ‘ Ves, yes; we 
shall sec our Kosita again ! The soul is immortal, 
and this life of littlenesses is but an episode of 


immortalit)’ — a divine spark, part of the infinite 
flame that animates the universe.’” 

Meanwhile news from hAiropc came to turn the 
attention of Italian patriots to the momentous 
events which were rapidly changing the conditions 
of the peninsula. Years liad passed. ‘‘‘Sicily ha3 
risen in open-and successful revolt, a Republic had 
been proclaimed in France, constitutions were 
being wrested from the reluctant liands of most 
luirr)pean despots, Austria was convulsed with 
insurrectionary movements, the Milanese drove 
Radetzky from their city after five days’ fighting, 
and Charles Albert unfurled the national standard 
and crossed the Ticino, Above all a new Pope, 
Pius IX., was elected.; He wa7> 

‘ Deliverer,’ and was to Inaugurate a. 

The people shouted for joy, and every man 
embraced his brother. Phis was in 1S47. 
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Garibaldi heard in his exile the ijlad tidin'»^s 
which Maz/.ini lost no time in conveying to liim. 
With all the ingenuousness of his nature he 
believed that the iiKjrning of liberty vv'as daw'ning 
on liis countr)’. All who had a heart and soul in 
Italy were up and doing, and could Italy’s greatest 
heart and soul remain be)ond the seas? He wrote 
the Papal Nuncio at Monte \ ideo, offering the 
Pope his sword and the services of his companions- 
in-arms in the struggle with Austria, now impend- 
ing. If these hands,’ he said, “ used to fighting, 
would be acceptable to his Holiness, w'e most 
thankfully’ dedicate tliem to the serv’ice of him who 
deserves so well of the Church and of our father- 
land, Joy ful, indeed, shall we and our comj)anions, 
in whose name we speak, be if we may be allowed 
to shed our blood in defence of Pio Nono's work of 
redemption.” 

He scraped together money and means with 
incredible difficulty’, and embarked in the Sf>ci(\iiza 
for Italy with his brave friends Anzani and Sacchi, 
and eighty-five men of the Italian Legion and two 
cannon. Anita and the children had been sent on 
before. He crossed the ocean, the voyage being 
speedy and prosperous. Profitable occupations 
employed their spare hours, mental tasks and 
gymnastics alternating. A patriotic hymn was 


sung at eventide by one of the company, the 
patriots standing uncovered on the deck, and 
joining in the chorus with full-voiced enthusiasm^ 
^till ocean seemed to unite in the mighty anthem, 

How his departure was regarded by "Sls^ South ^ 


American friends mav be ijatliercd Irom a letter 

0 

signed b)’ Colonel d'aie^, of the National Guard of 

Monte X'ideo, and all his officers. 

“ It i.' impossible th.it we. who have been 

witnesses:- of all that \ on .and \ oiir companions 

have done and borne in our service, of vour 

gcncrosit)' and j^rowess throughout this disastrous 

war, can remain indifferent sjicctators of )-our 

departure or to the \'oid which )oiir absence 

cre^tes^ Accept as a most imperfect homage 

these few words of gratitude for the immense 

services \’ou have rendered to the libertv’ and 
✓ 

independence f>f our countiv'.” And General 

Li%ctieco y (Jbes in a magnificent defence of 
Garibaldi's disinterestedness from the malice of 
his calumniators, declares that our hero “ never 
received a farthing fun sou) from the country he 
defended, was an obedient soldier, a bold iriend 
of order, and an ardent chamiiion of liberty." 

lie passed tlirough the Straits of (iibraltar aiul 
ancliored at .Santa I’ola, where he learnt, from the 
Sardini.in consul, tliat the l^opc had disappointed 
the hopes of the nation and shown himself the 
feeble, vacillating tool ol the ecclesi.istical party. 
He also learnt with delight that C harles Albert ol 
Savoy had granted a constitution containing many 
reforms, that the spirit of liberty was abroad, and 
that many young men of rank and education were 
beginning to breathe its invigorating air. More- 
over the consul told him that he had seen vessels 
pass flying the tricolour flag of Italian unity. ^ 

“ Make all sail ! ’' was the cry of the men, now 
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almost with joy as tlic)’ embraced each other 

aiKl jayed and_ \vcpt..and lauKhcU “In a flash,” 

sa) s (jaribaldi, “ tlic anclior was weighed and the 
bri'^antinc under sail, ^'hc wind seemed to spmn flrA 
ouy desires, our 44n|>atience.” j 

1 Ic hauled down the flag of Monte X’idco, under 
which he had come so far towards home ; and he 
matlc out of a bed-sheet, a red scarf, and some 
green facings of their uniforms, a tricolour flag, 
and hoisted it. Me sailed into Nice. Mis vessel 


was boarded by the harbour people, he was recog- 
nised, and ere long it was noised through Nice that 
their own Garibaldi, their c.xilcd townsman, of 
rnaryclloLis-^i cb ie v e n ^ in South America 
they had often heard, had arrived home. Half the 
town flocked to the harbour to welcome, after 
fouiteen yeais absence, him and his companions, 

who had crossed the ocean to offer their lives to 
their country. 

Anita and his children w'ere there, and his aged 
mother, w^hom licj oy^ed n\mn<f tn 

was deeply affected^d unable to contain himself 
for joy. He ardently wished to stay in Nice and 
cheer the last da 3 's of the parent to wdiom his 
ad\enturous life had brought so many anxieties, as 
well as provide for Anita and the boys who 
needed his care. “ But,” he asks, “ how can one 
liope for a time of quiet, or enjoy the blessing of 
consoling the failing and painful old age of my 
mother in this country of priests and robbers ? ” 

But serious work lay before him. He was not 
long idle. Sardinia was at w'ar with Austria, and 
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(jaribaldi proceeded to the front, and, at Rovei- 
bello. offered his services to Charles Albert, the 
hing who had signed his <h*ath warrant twelve 
\'ears before. I he interview, was not to the honour 
of the k'in^, who treated him coldly, and referred 
him to Ricci, his Minister of War at riirin. I he 
Minister in his turn advised him liaLlC^rcastics^lly 
to go to \ enice and j)l)' his trade as a corsair, by 
uhich perhaps he might be useful to the \"enetians. 
(jaribaldi, smarting under the sting of insult, dis- 
gusted with the timid king and the diplomatic 
minister, settled the difficult)' for himself b)' going 
Milan and offering his services to the J’ro- 
visional Government there, which gladl)- acceptcrl 
them. lie was sent to Bergamo “with a handful 
of badly-clothed, half-armed men ” ; in a few davs 
3,000 volunteers rallied round his standard. At 
h e to fight fo i^taly. Bicture his 

motley host! his “tribe of savages”; bron/ed 
veterans from Monte \'ideo, with their scarlet 
blouses and hats of every imaginable shaj)c. 

^ oimg nobles stimulated by ambition ; scholars and 
students from tlie universities, where liberty hail 
struck a deep root ; raw lads attracted by the 
gaudy uniform and the ring of the war clarion ; 
lawless spirits w ho seek for licence in the confusion 
of war, but who are restrained by the infle.vible 
severity of their leader towarils crime ; with liere 
and there a priest w'ho loves his country more than 
he fears the ban of the Papacy, and among them 
some W'ho afterwards became Methodist preachers, 
and heralded the glad tidings of salvation to their 
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brcthrcMi. Witli these Garibaldi marched to war. 
Hut disappointment is in store for liim ; for after 
his troops liave liad a few skirmishes witli tlie 
enemy, tlie news reached him at Monza of tlie 
cajiitulation of Milan, and of the armistice between 
Sardinia and Austria ; and he is commanded to 
evacuate Lombarch*. L’nwilliinr that Italv should 
fall back into slavery he refuses to acknowledge the 
armistice, and in true Garibaldian style proclaims 
the Sardinian kiiv^ a traitor, declares that the 
l\o\ al war is at an end, and that the People’s war 
is now to beijin. h'or a short lime he succeeds 
in animatin'; his followers with his own spirit 
and the spirit of his standard bearer, who is no* 
other th.m Joseph Ma/.zini. * ! Din r ~ 

I'or God and the people — is the motto on his 
standard. 

Ma/.zini shared as a common soldier in all the 
hardshijjs of this stru^<;le. shouldering; his rifle or 
cari'N’inj; the colours. Throu«;h loni; fatieuimj 
marches, drenched to the skin by incessant rains, 
his ctmstancy and serenity never forsook him. 
This willow of a man, frail b)' nature and b)' the 
student habits of his life, took rank with the 
strongest of his comrades, never flagging, never 
yielding to physical weakness, but, on the contrary, 
by his presence, his counsels, his bravery, animat- 
ing his brothers to heroic endurance in the most 
trying of forced marches, to dash and prowess in 
the fiercest encounter, and to yet nobler things. 

“ Seeing one of the youngest volunteers dressed in 
a linen jacket, and with no other protection against 
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the cold rains, lie forced him to accept and wear his 
own cloak.” 

But the little undisciplined army of less than 
1,000 men is not able to hold its own against the 
immense forces of .Austria, amounting to not less 
than 10,000 men. Notwithstanding glorious feats 
of v’alour, it is reduced to a mere handful by forced 
marches, by unequal conflicts, and by desertions, 
not a few “ finding it pleasanter,” as their leadcr 
said,” to relate their glorious deeds in the inns aiul 
cafes of Lugano than to stay and endure the hard- 
ships and dangers of the camp.” .At Lugano 
Garibaldi, who had been suffering from inter- 
mittent attacks of fever,, is forced to take to his 
bed ; at tlie same time the army, disbanded but 
not defeated, withdraws from Lombard)’, and the 
cnterpri.se ends. 

Garibaldi, who had gone on to Nice and then 
to Geneva, is .scarce!)' well recovered before he is 
again found following the cau.se of liberty with a 
few comrades. lie proceeded tr> Livonia and to 
h'lorcnce, purposing with his few brave men to pass 
on into Romagna. On the frontier he was stopped 
by the Bontifical Government. It was in tlic 
month of November, and llie snow was kne<*-ff< 7 rp 
on the roads. Mis gallant comrades were pro- 
tected from the bitter cold by very insufficient 
clothing. The larger number were clad in linen : 
many had to be content with rags. The— TTTjf j\ 
hunger ndd ^f tbf mi s prirs ffon i-hirn AV'ith I 

the~TuscanGovernment behind, desirous of get-* 
ting rid of the patriots as soon as possible, and the 
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troops of the imbecile Papal Government in front 
prepared to resist any attempt to cross the frontier, 
the position of the (laribaldians, who desired at 
this juncture neither hostilities nor humiliation, was 
\er\ perplexinj^. ,\t lem^th terms of their passai^e 
thiouj^h komaj^na to l\a\’enna were arranj^cd. 
I' tom Kavenna, Garibaldi, with a largel}* recruited 
force, was hopiiiLj to embark for Venice when a 
Roman dat,^^er chan^red the whole aspect of affairs, 

by strikinj^ down Rossi, the Papal Prime Minister^ 
on the steps of the Capitol. 


I dreamed of freedom slowly jjained 
by martyr meekness, patience, faith, 

And lo I an rtthletc grimly stained, 

With corded muscles battle-strained 

Shouting it from the fioids-of-death ! ,! 

WitmiKR, /Ai/y. 




CIIAPriCR VI. 


im: i>Ki i.NCK or ko.nfk: rktkkat. 

In ihc fivrcc vt-.ir of f.iiluri* and of faiiu* 

Art iliou nol yri ihc same, 

'Ihat wort a-> li^jhtninj,' svxilicr than all winyx 
In Ihf blind fact* of kings ! 

WJ icn priests look coun.st'l to <lcvisc ilcspair^ 

And prin< rs to forsvsear, 

Shi* cla5|>cd lh<‘<*, C) h<T swoni atui il.ig lH*ari*r 
And slad and shn-ld, tr> her, 

(> (kanbahli ! 

SU INHUKNM', SoPf^' of Italy. 

O N the death of Ro.ssi, the Papal Prime 
Minister, the presence of the Garibaldians on 
Roman territory was no lonjjer objected to. In 
fact, they were annexed to the Roman army during 
the stirring ev’ents that now rapidly followed each 
other. 

Pope l^ius IX., suddenly despoiled of his 
popularity, afraid of his disenchanted subjects, who 
almost stormed him in his palace at the Ouirinal, 
fled away toGaeta; and the Garibaldians inarched 
to the Imperial city, crossing the Apennines in 
the face of severe snowstorms, by the way by 

the stalwart mountaineers, with whose cheers for 
Italian liberty the very precipices and peaks 
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rcsoiiiuletl. Garibaldi suffered severely durint^ the 
march from rheumatism, which, he said, “detracted 
{greatly from the picturescjueness of the journc)’.” 
Reaching Rome he took up his quarters in the 
deserted convent of San Silvestro. 

A |)opular appeal resulted in the election of a 
Constituent Assembly, of which Garibaldi was 
chosen a member. On h'ebruary 8th, i S49, a Roman 
Republic was proclaimed. Ma/.zini, with two other 
patriots, Saftl and Armellini, in a Triumx’iratc, 
becominj^ the head. 

Referrin*,^ to these elections it may be well to 
quote certain eloquent words of Garibaldi as to 
their character. For he gives us the impression 
made on his susceptible nature by these stirring 
events, which took place in the v'ery seat of the 
clerical party, and despite the influcgp._ilea41y as 
that of the rattlesnake and secret^propaga^^ 5 ”b^ 
them amongst an ignorant populace^tb wHom the 
patriots had been represented as enemies of God 
and man. 

“ It was a striking sight,” writes the bluff 
soldier, “ that of the sons of Rome again called to 
the Comitia after so many centuries of slavery and 
prostration under the shameful yoke of the Empire, 
or the still worse yoke of the Papal theocracy! 
Without tumult, without passion— unless patriotism 
and zeal for freedom are to be called by such 
names— without bribery, with no prefects or police- 
agents to intimidate the voters, the sacred function 
of the plebiscite was performed, and in the whole 
state there was not a single instance of a mercenary 
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vote, or a citizen scllinc]^ himself to the patronage of 
the jJowciTul.” 

\\ c must not stop to enter into particulars 
as to the course of events at this stage of the 
Italian struggle for independence. No sooner, 
however, had the people of the Roman States 
declared that thc)’ were no longer mere Romans 
but Italians, than news came of the total defeat of 
No\'ara, of the abdication of Charles Albert, and 
the I cinauguration of Austrian rule in Rombard)’. 
Genoa, which sympathised with the patriots, was 
bombarded. Austria, ever the champion of Italian 
infamies, crossed the Po, marching south -Jii—kat 
lKu4e ; while the army of the Neapolitan tyrant 
marched north, making for Rome. 

I'w’cn Spain was moved to join the holy alliance 
of ( .itholic nations which took for its watchword, 
“ The restoration of the Pope ; the extinction of the 
two republics of Venice and Rome.” hut it was 
not till Prance, liberty-loving France, threw her 
sword into tlic scale of despots, that the j'oung 
Republic regarded itself as .seriously menaced. 
Immediately it was proposed by Garibaldi that he 
should act on the offensive by marching .south and 
flinging himself on the Neapolitan troops ; but 
before any action could be taken, the French 
troops, by a disgraceful stratagem, entwn'ning the 
P'rench flag with the tricolour, landed under the 
guise of peace-makers, to re-establish the Papal au- 
thority. A terrible struggle ensued. “Attacked by 
the P rench in flagrant violation of all rights of 
nations, Rome undertook to defend itself; and gene- 
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rous patriotic hearts, regardless of party differences, 
rallied round Garibaldi, who drove back the French 
from the city and defeated the Neapolitans. 
Rome withstood a three months ’_siegc» jn which 
fouiL_thousaiLd_of lhxL_iloblest champions of Italy 
fdhi aA’ishing their blood lTkc_ \\^A£^V/^lho^ 
struggle.” It should be said that Avezzana and 
Rosclli were the principal officers, but Garibaldi 
was the soul of the defe ucc. His heroic coura'^e 
was universally recogni.sed. At one moment lead- 
ing a battalion to the bayonet charge, at another 
rushing to cheer his men if he saw them dis- 
couraged, exposing himself continually where the 
fight was thickest, he seemed to lead a charmed 
Thc ^bullets hailed around hitT^ , pj^r r i^^g hi- 
clnthe>i4>iU Iravmg-.him iintouchcdr 

And still where’er his banners led 
He conquered as he came, 

The trembling hosts of treason fled 
before his breath of flame. 

In the earliest assault on the city the French 
were driven back with great loss, and it is probable 
that if Garibaldi had been permitted to pursue the 
fugitives, he would have driven them back, as he 
said, to their ships or into the sea ; but he was 
forbidden by the Government of Rome to follow 
up his victory. For this he found it difficult to 
forgive Mazzini. A truce was proclaimed, during 
which the French sent General Oudinot enormous 
reinforcements. In the face of the grave dangers 

S 
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before the little Republic, GaKbalcli, who knew 
well that on him would cic\'olve-~t'hTr~h'cav\’ res^^olT- 
^ibility of delendin^ Rome, boldh’ wrote the chief 
of the rriumviratc as follows : 

Ma/zini, — S ince you ask me what I wish, I will tell you. 
Ileie I cannot .iv.ail .anything for the good of the Republic, 
save m two ways ; as dictator with unlimited plenary powers, 
or as a simple soldier. (. hoose. Unchangingly yours, 

(dUSl.t'I’I. riARIUAI.lU. 

It is needless to say that the picnar)’ powers of 
dict.itur were not committed to him. W’hat the 
result would liavc been if the liclm t'f the vcs.sci 
wliich was beini; driven on the rocks had been 
placed in his hand, we rai^nnly ; hut we 

cannot doubt that his ‘f never surrend^- ” policy 
would ha\e greatly modified, 'TrTr'hrra not alto- 
gether altered, the course of events in the Italian 
I’eninsula at this period, as it did in later years 
w hen he assumed the title of “-t ^ttirt l d ' (jf -Siefly.’’ 

^ iU Tked by thr .iiilh Q ritio t^bfrdgyTllTy^ 
n()_abate!Uoul;_j3lJULJi(i-4a3sen"CCrt himself tlic 
right to refuse the humiliation-c^f-jsrrbmitting fn 
such an enemy as “ 

reconstruct the throne of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
and guard it w’ith FrencfiTiayoncts UTitiHrhe sword 

of their self-chosen juastcji-idlJ rQm his trembling 
hand at Sedan.” 

\\ hen the French, with a greatly reinforced 
army, w’cre at length about to take possession of 
the city, the post of commander-in-chief was 
offered to Garibaldi, but it was too late. He 


i 
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declined to move out of his subordinate position. 
After terrible fighting, in which fell the llower of 
the patriot army, the Triumvirate determined to 
surrender. Garibaldi refused to obey, for 


. . . . the fratricides of France 


were 

. . . treading on the neck of Rome, 

and he, for one, would not tamely witness the 
triumph of the foc.^ , 

Mazzini also v^shed his hands^F the pro{K)sed 
capitulation as unwTTrthy even ofaiscussion in the 
A.sscmbly. lie would nr)t be “the c.xecutioner of 
Rome’s Itonour.” When the resolution wascarrietl 
declaring that the Roman Constituent Assembly 
ceased from a defence which was no longer po.ssible, 
lie withdrew from the A.ssembly and protested that 
its members had despaired of their coiintr\’, which 
the people were prepared to defend with tlieir last 
breath. 

Mazzini, declining the protection offered by the 
.American consul, made his way to Civita Vecchia, 
and finding a ship captain who was willing to 
accept the risk of sheltering so notorious an out- 
law, sailed for Marscille.s. Fhe Austrians boarded 
the vessel at Leghorn and searched for him in 
every corner, without suspecting that the man in 
steward's garb, with cap drawn low over his broad 
forehead, busily occupied in washing up cups and 
plates, was the ex-chief of the Roman Triumvirate 
for whom they were looking. Landing in France, 
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he escaped to Swit/.erland, there, to st 5 ^ac^^ his well 
ni^h broken spirit with those inveterate dreams of 
a brighter period for his own Italy which were 
never to be ^issijpaJeXl till they found their fulfil- 
incnfin tliat radiant year of grace i860. 

Garibaldi meanwhile hastily assembled his 
troops, and proposed that they should quit Rome 
and march into the provinces and raise a wide- 
spread Revolution. I offer you,” he said, “ new 
battles and fresh glory. Whoso is willing to follow 
me shall be received among my own peoplel^ut it 
will be at the price of great c.xertions andl^rOT 
peril^ I require, nothing- of- you but hearts filled 
\vitidh°>vr t n y our country. 1 can give you no pay, 
no rest, and food will have to be eaten where 
it is found. Whoever is not satisfied with these 
conditions had better .stay behind.”/ Five thousand 
men rallied to his standard, and when the sun was 
setting in the west on a fair June evening, they 
marched out by the Tivoli gate, their hearts wrung 
with sadness, butHh-ed-wi tli indun ri ta -bfe-pmyose. 
Anita was mounted on horseback, and by the side 
of Garibaldi was Ugo Rassi, the ex-priest, the tried 
friend of many sorrows ; who in his youth re- 
nounced honour and fortune for the Church, and 
became at Bologna the popular preacher, on 
whose pathway the great nobles spread their 
jewelled mantles, and the people strewed it ankle- 
deep with flowers after they had been moved by 
his mjghty words of truth ; who was persecuted 
and exiled to a lonely monastery among the 
Apennine wilds for his faithfulness in denouncing 
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the sins of an indolent and licentious priesthood, 
whom his life of devotion and voluntary poverty 
put to shame ; and who at last renounced the 
('hurch for his country, following: the army but 
never wieldity^ any other sword than the keen 
blade of divine truth, and who at last, as the crown 
to his pure and beautiful life, was mary yiiui by i/- 
the Austrians with the consent of the Papal 
authorities. 

His presence in the army was a ^reat power for 
good. 

The wild, tierce legionaries, with no law 
Put Garibaldi’s, round him reverently 
Knelt, for the first time praying, till his word 
Subdued them to some likeness of himself, 

And all the camp became a hou'.e of Ciod. 


So with Anita, his wife, who had cut oft her 
h(;i* cliief ornament, and dressed as a man, 
Ugo Hassi, and many other like-minded com- 
pa*nions, and 5.000 men. Garibaldi left Rome on 
July 2nd, like the patriarch of old, not knowing 
whither he went. At Term' he was joined by an 
intrepid Englishman, Colonel Forbes, a lover of 
Italy, who brought with him several hundred well- 
drilled men. This is the most pathetically disas- 
trous of all Garibaldi’s marches. They had 
scarcely left the city before a dying column of 
French, and the Neapolitan and Austrian armies, 
guided by priests, crucifix in hand, were on theiij 
track. The patriots marched on-in silence, takin 
rough and narrow byways to evade, the pursuin, 
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annies, slicltcriiv^ by ni^flu in monastery buildings, 
or slccj)iii^ under the open sk\', "atliering their 
food as the)' travelled, and all faring alike, officers 
and men. l^efore si.\ da\’.s had jiassed the)’ were 
e.xhausted v\ ith fatigue. Wan t looked them in the 
face. Dangers beset them, (ireater perils loomed 
in front. I'he raw recruits fell away b)’ hundreds 
thus earl)' in the time of trial — stealtliil)’ dropjn’ng 
out of the ranks and never returning. After 
marching in various directions, jiressed b)’ the 
combined armies, the)' .scaled the Apennines by 
narrow paths known only to the muleteer and the 
g(iat herd, often marching in single fde ; famished 
and footsore, haggard and torn, but the spectres of 
their former .selves ; man)’ falling down and dying, 
and finding their sepulchre among the vull;urt>- 
haimUid-ja'ags ; those who pre.sscd on snatching 
an hour’s sleep now and then on the bare rock ; 
rising u|) to catch glimpses, through the curling 
mists and the narrow defiles, of the huge columns 
of the relentless foe that was tracking them 
through the gateways of the mountains to their 
last retreat. 

Descending the rugged eastern side, keeping 
at bay by fierce fighting the cnem)’, who now fol- 
lowed close on their rear, they fat least 1,200 of 
them; at length reached the little Republic of San 
Marino, and were welcomed with jo)’ by its people, 
l^ut here they were not permitted to rest. The 
Austrian General Gorzhowski, disregarding the 
right of one free people, no matter how weak, to 
afford shelter to another, sunounded the town, 
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and sent a summons to the Republic, declariiu^ that 
he would invade their teiritoi\- if the\- harboured 
the (iaribaldians ; at the same time makin;^ pro- 
posals of surreiidei to (iaribalili. namclv. jjardon 
for the officers and men, and safe conduct to their 
homes, and for Garibaldi a |)assa; 4 e to ,\merica. 
Hut Garibaldi tore up the paiier, and said I makd 
no terms for my own life with him whose heel is 
down on I tab*. There is no answer. Hut I will, 
not brinjj ruin on this peaceful j)Coj)lc, who h<i\'o 
t^iven us a welcome W(uthy of their boast o| 
immemorial freedom. 1 lea\'e here to-morrrrw witli 
m>' sword. Soldiers, I relea.se \’OU from the 
oblij.jation of following me. Return to youi hoinysi 
Hut remember that Ittaly must not be left in slaver), 
and sliamc. Let who will follow me 1 ofler )ou 
fresh conflicts, privations, and c.\ilc.’'J 

Nine hundred men laid down their arms on 
promise of being allowed to return to their homes, 
but the major |)art was cast into the prisons ol 
Mantua. Two hundred dauntle.ss spirits followed 
their leader, on witose head was now .set a price. 
Whoever would shelter him and his banditti, or 
give them food, fire, or water, should be put to 
death ; and whoever would deliver up the arch- 
rebel, dead or alive, should luive a free pardon— no 
matter what his crime— and a fortune worthy of 
the Imperial treasur)’. 

They reached the sea-coast ; Anita, who re- 
fused to be left behind, fast failing in health, and 
needing to be carried on a litter. They seized 
thirteen boats, and on a wild night left San 
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Marino, hoping to reach some Adriatic port, whence 
they might embark for X'^enice. Oiir countryman, 
Tolonel Forbes, was the last to go on board. 
When in sight of their destination, on a beautiful 
moonlight night— too beautiful, for the moonlight 
betrayed them — thej' were sighted by the Austrian 
squadron, which lay cast of the Point of Gora, 
After severe fighting eight boats were captured or 
sunk. Garibaldi, with four boats, escaped and 
landed on the enemy’s coast, near Ravenna, a bleak 
and inhospitable coast, whose scattered inhabitants 
were chicfl)' Papal partisans. Northward for 
Venice they set out, hoping, by some miracle, to 
reach it. After traversing tracts of reedy marsh 
and shifting sand Anita sank and could go no 
further. Garibaldi, not wishing needlessly to 
imperil the lives of his companions by allowing 
them to fall into the hands of the Austrians, who 
were savagely hunting the patriots in their forest 
lair, dismissed them, bidding each a sad farewell as 
they departed singly or in couples. 

But alas ! many did f^ll a pr£ y-±Q Austrian 
miHtm;y^cruel^\ "~Here is a sample in Garibaldi’s 
own words. He had parted with nine of his 
friends in a scene of great pathos. These were a 
father and two sons, one of them a bo)? of thirteen, 
a Genoese priest, with four other brave patriots, 
and Ugo Bassi. They were soon captured. “ Dig 
nine graves,” said an Austrian captain, under the 
orders of an Austrian prince, to a crowd of ' 
peasants. The graves were dug in a few moments 
in that light sandy .soil, and nine patriots were 
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and buried by the hands of Italians, wlio Iiad 
bccMi tau<:jht by tiic i)ricsts to look on the Italian 
Liberals as murderers. LL^o l>assi was tortured 
b\- the priests before beinj; shot. lie had been a 
ju ii hiinsell, and therefore their ra^a' against him 
N\'.is .ill the ‘greater. 

^larib.'ddi himself remained behind with his 
in>ep.irablc comp.mion, Lieutenant Le^j^iero, and 
hi> de\H)ted Anita, who soon after died in his arms 
in .1 woodmans cottage at La Mandriola, where 
\ dwelt some touch of mercy and goodness. “ I 
stro\e to detain her with me; I. W t her, failing 
l)nlse and sought to catch her feeble breathing, 
but I prc.s.sctl the hand and ki.sscti the lips of the 
dead, and wept the tears of despaiiv” Mis own 
life he ow’cd to Colonel Ilennet, an old comr.ide in 
arms, who resided in this neighbourhood, and who 
succoured the hero and his d\'ing w’ifc as far as 
he d.ired. Jlut here he could not remain with 
l)tudence. He hurriedly left the place, lest he 
should endanger by his presence those who had 
befriendctl him, leaving them to inter the bod)*. 
A grave was hastily dug, and they buried her 
alone within the deptlis of the pine forest near the 
murmuring .sea, 

I hus died this woman of peerless courage, who, 
w'hatever the foil)' of her youth, greatl)' atoned 
for it by her love of liberty, her jquenchl^ s 
sympathy wit h Lhc_suffcriag_lim- toiL-ar^^ 
foi the good of-Italy,-aiKl her mart)’r-deatlt in -the? 
w ilds of Ravenna" 

The words ol W hittier will form a fitting con- 
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elusion to this chapter, j)ointin^ as thc)' do witli 
inaGnificent force to what the future will unfold : 


Rejoice, (> < laribaldi 1 'I houf^h thy sword 
Failed at Rome''. ‘'■'d blood seemed \ainly 

|)oured 

Where, in (‘lirist’s name, the crowiv’-d infidel 

Of France wrought murder with the arms of hell. 

****** 

God’s providence is not blind, hut, full of eyes. 

It searches all thc refuges of lio ; 

And in His time and way, the accursed things 
IJefore whose evil feet thy hattlc-gage 
Has clashed defiance from hot youth to age 
Shall perish. Wm i i ii.K ; (/.///A/A/Z. 




CHAPTER VII. 


DIsAsTKR ; KXIM: ; KNGLAND ; C.M'RKRA. 


I h-' l-ornhanl stands no more at Ixiy, 

Koine s tresh young life has bled in vain ; 

The r.nens scattered by the day, 

Come t)ack with night again. 

HuUr at iiaeta, seize thy chance ! 

Coward and cruel, come ! 

I at Austria clear thy way, with hands 
FoiH Irorii Ancona’s cruel sack; 

And Naples, with his dastard bauds 
Of nmnlcrers, lead thee back, 

W'lUTTiKK : To PhiK AV. 

G aribaldi was broken-hearted at the death 
of Anita.y The light of his life had gone 
ouLin_a_CcrxibIy darleuighL And if there had not 
been Jn-tl^c- 4 vdatr-VL^cv^a Dother st ar that 
aiid fasc i nated him, -h e too - would have lain dow m 
and died— J^ut-there was another-star^the 
tion-oT-his-eeuntr>H- I taly required- him -^-and-he 
must-noedicr' 


Oh, well for him whose will is strong ! 

He suffers, but he will not suffer long ; 

He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong. 

For him nor moves the world’s loud random mock. 
Nor all calamity’s hugest waves confound. 

Who seems a promontory of rock. 

Compassed about with turbulent sound, 
Tempest-buffeted, citadel crowned. 4 
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He jiluH^ed into the -forest, and made his 
way with one companion right across the 
whole breadth of Italy, from the mouths of the 
Po to the Gulf of Sterbino. I* or thirty-seven 
days he wandered in various disguises among 
the Apennines, -hkfing — m eaves irnTt- dense 
jujigle^ except when -some-patriot peasant-would 
risk his- head— a^'kideed many tiid, obeying Go<i- 


r ather _than man, in-findtng him a passing shelter. 
He lived on wild fruits when no better fare was 
available, inrreHihl e-hards hip s. Rn d- a t-4ast, 

in spite of the priests, who used the pulpit and the 


confessional to exhort the peasant women to act 
as spies “ t Q thc_ _g.;:£ater-g loryf o f--God,** and in 
spite also of the ten thousand wolfish agents of 
the Austrians, he succeeded in crossing Italy only 
to be arrested at Chiavari by a Piedmontese ofificer. 
He was escorted to Genoa, where he was icn- 
prisoned in the ducal palace, the people raging 
menacingly about his cell. After a stormy debate 
on his arrest in the Piedmontese Parliament, he 
was released. But the debate showed that he had 
many friends among the members of the I louse. 
The ministry was taunted for showing servility to 
the French and Austri.ans. “ Sham e ! shame ! ^ 
burst from the majority of thr—Ho^t^ when-Pmelh’ , 
thcTVar Minister, atternpted to ju.stify Garibaldi’s 

. • • • y . I 


arrest. 



said one of the 
deputies, “If you can ; if you arc unable to do so, 
respect it. Keep this glory of ours in Italy at 
least — wc have none too much. T he following 
motion was carried by an immense majority : “ The 
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Cliainbcr, Jccl.irin^^ lliat the arrest of General 
( j.irib.ilcii and his_ threateaed expulsion from 
1 iedmont arc violations of tlie rights consecrated 
by the Statute, of tlic principles of nationality, and 
ot Italian glory, passes to the order of the day.” 
Garibaldi was set at liberty ; but the Government 
appealed to /its generosity to leave the countr)', and 
this he agreed to do. Sardinia, afraid of 


and of 


II me -sandal led priest, 


riie .Xnstri.m . . . 

With wiiiLis that widened and with beak that smote. 


dared not find its great hero a home. 

lie piocceded to Nice to bid a hurried and 

most affecting farewell to his children and his aged 

mother, whose last blessing he was now to receive. 

1 he lines of William Morris in his poem Pain and 

'lime Strive Not, may fitly c.xpre.ss his heart’s 
sorrow : 


What drop in the grey flood of years 
I hat I ime, when the long day toiled through, 
Worn out, shows nought for me to do. 

And nothing worth my labour hears 
The longing of that last farewell.? 


What pity from the heavens above, 

What heed from out eternity. 

What word from the swift world for me.’ 
Speak, heed, and pity, O tender love. 
Who knew’st the days before farewell ! 



scene was very^pafh'ctic. Sailor 


cousins and a tottering old uncle gripped his hand 
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and were made glad by liis warm Tlie okl 

motlier was speechless for sorrow save for tlic 
words of benediction that fell from lier li|)s The 
children, all unknowing of the death of Anita, 
asked, “Where is mamma?” the youngest child 
greeting him thus: “ Mamma did tell \'ou in Rome 
how good I was ! ” The bluff soldier was overcome 
with emotion, and could but clasp to his heart his 
motherless bairns and utter a broken farewell. 

letter. to hk -mother -was written 
on the eve of his departure : “ I start to-morrow 
lor Tunis, in the steamer '/'ripoli, and if it were not 
for the separation from you and the children I 
should not have much to complain of. I am led to 
hope for a speedy return. Above all, I beseech 
you not to grieve overmuch, and neither to de[>rivc 
yourself nor stint the children. Lkse freely the 
little money I have left >’ou ; give me warning 
when you want more, and write to me often. I 
will ke(>p vt)ii infor med of my wI um h .i - A 

t>t the.diihlrcMi. f.ove evt, M vour dr -yofr-J 
sailed for I'unis on September i6th, 1849, fortitude 
and ijuenchless hope sustaining this strong, gentle- 
hearted man who had “ risked all, dared all, lost all, 
for Italy.” 

Tunis refused him an asylum at the dictation 
of France. He was .sent to Gibraltar in the war 
vessel Colombo, Again he was commanded by the 
English governor to move on. He was stung to 
the quick by conduct which, proceeding from such 
a “generous” nation, he speaks of as “discourteous, 
fiifiie, unw-r>rthy. n s a kick fnJk.n “ Before 
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the cntl of 1850 he embarked for America, “ Dare 
tonfio al tempo ’ (j^Mve time to time) he said. A 
“ \v orl d -rej c c Led ' he remained there tlirec 
\ etirs. Me licit! himself aloof from politics, earn- 
ing for a time a scanty living by manual labour in 
a candle factory in New \ ork, and sending all the 
money that self-satrriftcc- could extract from his 
povert)’ to hi^j mother and children. His life was 
sad and lonely, and if any gladness came to him, it 
was-wrung by.faitliJiQjii llxc bright future which he 
never failed to believe m for Italy, Soonjicjired of 
the smell of grease, and the monotony of the life of 
an operative in such uncongenial surroundings, and 
pined for the sea and the field. In 1S51 he left 
New York for Nicaragua, where he was struck 
tiown by tcrnble~Tcvcr, to which he must have 
succumbed had it not been for the kindness of 
some Italians who had settled at Panama. Re- 
covering, and embarking for Lima, he found the 
balm his nature needed in the invigorating ocean 
breezes. He obtained command of a merchant 
vessel, named the Carmen^ made voyages to ports 
in China and the Eastern Archipelago, visited 
Australia and other parts of the southern world, 
and eventually brought his ship round Cape Horn 
and on to Boston. 

In 1854 fie returned to Europe in command of 
the Couimomvcalth, reaefiing London in h'ebruary, 
where his cargo had to be landed, and the Tyne in 
March. He was warmly received by the Tyne- 
siders, who, under the guidance of the Newcastle 
newspaper press, had followed with deep sympathy 
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his struggles and sufferings. W'ith charact^istic 
moticiiL)’ he declined any sort of public demonstra- 
tion. However, the working people, by a penny 
subscription, purchased a telescope and gilt-hilteck, 
sword, which was inscribed : “ To General Garibaldf/J 
by the people of Tj'tieside, friends of Europeajl/ 
freedom." an d affec tio 

were presented^^Jiim on bo ard h i s ship at S hield 
on ApnX fo^h. The deputation wa:>_headed b^ 
Joseph Cowen, T\dK)se speech on t he occasioji 
glowed with his^'characteristic love for oppressed 
nations. GaribardTs^plv, jtfaigbt from the heart, 
is manly, simple, breath iiig higircquragc^and higher] 
humanity. 

“ Gentlemen, I am very weak in the l-'nglish 
language, and can but imperfectly e.xpress my 
acknowledgments for your pver-great kindness. 
Von honour me beyond my dfes^t ^. My services 
arc not worthy of all the favour you liavc shown 
me. You more than reward me for any sacrifices 
I may have made in the o f freed om. One of 

the people — a workman like yourselves — I value 
very highly these expj::ci^k)frs-Gf-your— esteem, the 
more so because you testify thereby your sympathy 
I for-my-pQQr-Qpj>Fessed-and-donm-^odden country. 

1 Spezrlcwff dn a stranec long ue. Lfeel most painfully 
I my inability to thank you in terms sufficiently 
\warm. The future will alone show how soon it 
\will be before 1 am called on to unshcath the noble 
Yift I have just received, and again battle in behalf 
Lf that which lies nearest my heart — the freedom 
4f niy riative land. But be sure of this : Italy will 
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one day Ti TKtllon, and it>; free eiti/.ens will know 
Iiow to acknowledge all the kindness shown to her 
exiled sons in the.days of lheir_j.lar^kest troubles. 
Gentlemen, I would say more, but my_bad ICnglish 
provents inc,..-, You cjyi appreciate iny feelings, and 
understand- my hesitation. /Xgaj n I thank you 
from my heart ofjicarts, attd be confident ortlTis— 
that whatcvcr_vicissitudcs of -fortune. I may here- 
after pass through, this handsome^ sw ord s hall 
never be drawn by me except in the .cause of 
liberty.” 

The he.dth of Joseph I\Ia/./.ini, who was spoken 
of b)' the propo.ser as “the illustrious compatriot 
of Garibaldi,” was drunk with great enthusiasm. 
.After a few days the ve.ssel left the Tyne, l^efore 
Garibaldi sailed for London, he-TJ^ied tlicTbTltvw- 
ing remarkable letter to Joseph Cowen, who has 
been well called “the champion of every forlorn 
hope, the steadfast friend of every stru^alin" 
nationality.” 

Tynemouth, April 12th, 1854. 1 

My Dear Cowen, — The generous manifestation of 
sympathy with which I have been honoured by you and 
your fellow citizens is^ofjtself suffir.icirt 4 o-fecQinfiense-a life, 
were it even of great merit. Born and educated, as I have I 
been, in the cause of humanity, my heart is entirely devoted 
to liberty— universal liberty, national and world wide, o/vr 
c sempre.. England is a great and powerful nation, inde- 
pendent of auxiliary aid, foremost in human progress, enemy 
to despotism, the only safe refuge for the exile in Europe, 
friend of the oppressed ; but if ever England, your native 
country, should be so circumsU mced as to rpg jjjr^Mhgj^p ^ 
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of an ally, cnrscd be tliat Italian who would not step forward 
with me in her defence 1 ^’oul■ (lovernment lias yi\en the 
autocrat a check, and the Austrian a lesson. The despots of 
ICurope are against it in cnnsei|uence. Should Enj^land at 
anv time in a pist cau^e need mv arm, I am ready to un- 
sheath in her defence the splendid sword received at your 
hands. / lie the inter|)reter of mv •'latitude to your ‘,'ood and 
l^enelo(l^^ countrymen.] I reyret, deeply regret, to leave 
without a^ain ^r.ispiiii' liands with you. 4< a.ie\yell, my ilr. 

Oic tid, but not iuUcu ! Keejj_iooin for me in your JyQAty. 

^'ouls, always and everywhere, ('». (;.\Rii:.\i.i)l. 


He arrived at Genoa in May with a cargo of 
coal. I’rocccding to Nice, he had the great 
hapi)incss- of .cuibractng his children after his five 
yeai'iS.Lexilc. His mother had died in March, 1852. 
He purchased a small jiropcrty' in the island of 
Caprera, and here, with intervals of sea-going, he 
spent his time in agricultural pursuits until 1859, 
when he was again called to draAv hTs sword in the 
cause of liberty, as will appear later on. 

His life at Caprera was beautiful in its jn<Uj r 
,siiiipUcUy. lie cared for his children like a 
inothcr, even to washing them and teaching them 
•' to write, by' tracing copies in pencil on carefully- 
ruled paper.” He rose early, went out with his 
gun for a ramble, returned to labour or to listen to 
his daughter s music, or to engage in games with 
the children. No one would imagine from his 
quiet manner that he was the hero of innumerable 
battles, and a 

Mighty seaman, lender, true, 

And pure . . . from taint of craven guile. 
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He was none the less profoundly interested in the 
(]uestions of the da}% and was known to have clear 
and tlccided opinions of his' own. hroni all 

revolutionary [)rojccts that might embarrass the 
Sardinian Government he kept himself free, though 
he was willing enough to foster ans' enterprise that 
promised well for Italy. In James 

Hudson invited him to lead an attempt to liberate 
the Settembrini and other victims of Bourbon 
tyranny, who were pinifig in miserable servitude in 
the galleys. He came to l!.ngland in 1856 to 
arrange the purchase of a cutter. . W'hile at 
Portsmouth, he 4 von the hearts of an who came 
(jjito Contact with hiiii, Irom the servants in the 
liousc where he was entertained to the shij)wrights 
on the quay-s. Among the subscribers to this 
enterprise were Mrs. Gladstone and Lord and 
Lady Holland. But it came to nothing ; at least, 
it was suspended until i859» 'vhen the prisoners 
were lib(?rated. Garibaldi was sorely disappointed. 
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RKTL’RN TO THE STRIFi:. 

A courage so siihliiuc and unafraid. 

It wears its sorrow like a coal of mail , 

And fate, the arclu r, passo bv dismayed. 

Kmnving bis be^t li.irbul arr( w> needs mUil kill 
I o pieret a ''Oul so armoured and arrayed, 

I hat dealli itself might look on il and quail, 

i:. WliKhKKK-W'lLCOX. 

C AVOUR now ^cld the reins of power at 
Tudji/ lie was a great statesman, endowed 
with keen, Xa4^sig4Ucd— politicaLgcnius. He was 

bold and^iasterfiiljand yet cautious, subtle, a born 
schemer. He had the power to manage men and 
to manipulate circumstances so as to secure his 
own ends to an extraordinary degree, lie was 
“ in short,” as one has said, " equi p p ed wit h all_Uie 
s u pple, de .xtc i gu n on - co m in it t a 1 ^r aJt_Df a .la 11 c}' - 
randj wijtli-thc com.prehcn 5 ii.\LC_iutellect, the rapid 
conceptio n, th e swifter action which formed the 
sine qua non of an Italian statesman in those neck- 
or-nothing times. •jJ He cannot be looked upon as 
a sympathiser with the views of Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi. On the other hand, he cherished the 

strangest «vn dpatl^ ^ towards our heroes, and when 
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the attempt on Naples in 1.S59 failed. Cavour was 
instrumental in getting a sentence of death passed 
on Mazr-ini, who had inspired and organised the 
proposed attack. The sentence was not executed ; 
but Mazzini’s organ, the Jt.ilia del I’opolo, was day 
after day sequestrated and the managers were , 
imprisoned. Cavour was doubtless anxious to in- 
gratiate himself with the l•rench emperor, who 
dreaded the tricolour flag that flew 

Green as summer, and red as dawn, and nliile 
As> the live heart of light ; 

the symbol of hope and freedom and a pure 
national life under one " sole royal crown -ro> a 
because it is placed on the head of ‘he sover^n 
by the hands of a loving free people. The result 
of Cavour's French policy, of which the emperor 
had taken advantage to make 
demands, provoked a reaction, not- 
the I’iedmontesc people, but m the niin 
brave young king, Victor hd'in.anuel. who wrote 
his envoy at the Court of the Tuilcries in the 
following vigorous language: -Tell ‘he emperor 

in whatever terms you think fi‘- ‘ha‘ ‘ 

way to treat a faithful ally. Tell him ‘hd‘ • e 

never suffered violence from any one , tha the 

path of honour which I follow 

questions of honour 1 answer “"‘X 

people ; that for 850 years we have hdd ^1 

Sm AfnomSes" audinf^ 

clc^^a^Laii^y during the famous interview between 


/V / 
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C avoiir aiul X.ipolcon. .\ j)rctcxt was also found 
for -W-iu'- iigaiiiit Austri^ (iaribaldi, wlicn 

tlic war wasl^ibout to break ou^ was summoned to 
I III in b\' Cavour. 1 here was no love lost between 
these two men ; but the statesman could not well 
afford to disj^ense with the [greatest of Italian 
soldiers ; and the soldier could not find it in his 
heart to refuse the opportunity for attack on the 
irncteiatc enemy of Italian freedom; though, he 
tells us, the Sardinian all)*, h'rance, “ inspired him 
with no confidence.” Enthusiastically he writes to 
an old fiiend in arms that the cause of the Govern- 
ment is dear to him. W hen he speaks of the 
coming^ w.ir his face is radiant, and his voice breaks 
with emotion. “ This time we shall do it,” he says. 
” I have been satisfied in high places.” He has 
unlimited faith in the national armament, and in 
the fire and courage of the people. He seems to 
see the armies of free citizens sweeping the huge 
battalions of the Austrians from the held, and 

The dusty shreds of shameful battle-flags, 

1 rainpled and rent in rags, 

As withering woods in autumn’s bitterest breath. 
Yellow, and black as death ; 

and the fair vision of Italy redeemed entrances 
him. Mazzini was not so sanguine. Indeed, he 
did not believe that unity and liberty could pro- 
ceed from an alliance with imperial France. An 
enlarged Piedmont there might be ; but for the 
rest of Italy there would be unwelcome French 
control. It is not possible in this brief sketch to 
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cntcT at all fully into the relations existini^ between 
the ppj)ular leaders anti Cavour, nor to trace the 
course of events at this juncture with any minute- 
ness. Prussia and Kngland endeavoured to i)revent 
what they feared mi|^ht grow into a European 
war, but in vain. Prue, Louis Napoleon for the 
moment was practically induced to abandon 
the cause of Italy, though later he took the 
field ; and Austria, acting on the offensive, 
declared war against Piedmont, and crossed 
the Ticino on April 29th, 1859. Garibaldi 

and his corps, called “ the hunters of the Alps,” 
were left almost alone to cope with the enemy in 
the beginning of the war. His campaign was 
one of almost unbroken success, llis little army 
of never more than 5,cx:)0 volunteers fought with 
magnificent courage, covering themselves with 
glory. The Austrian army amounted to 200,000 
men, while the entire forces of Piedment did not 
e.xcced 75,000. The French army of some 160,000 
men, coming on the scene of conflict, decided the 
destiny of events by winning the battle of Magenta, 
Solferino followed on Magenta, and was not won 
without fearful losses. Put whilst the Italians arty^ 
crying “ Viva Victor Emmanuel ! ViAia Italian 
Independence,” an inspired note appears in the 
Moniteur which informs the public that “ the idea 
of uniting Italy into one State is not to be enter- 
tained.” Napoleon, not the defeated Austrians, 
demands a truce, and he telegraphs to his queen 
that a suspension of arms has been decided on 
between the (Austrian) emperor and himself, and 
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the two emj)cror.s, ignorifig \ ictor 

Emmanuel and his minister, Cavour, whose 
chagrin is unspeakable, meet to arrange a peace at 

Villafranca on May 9th. 

The news of the peace was received by (lari- 
baldi with bitter regret, notwithstanding the fact 
that the v'alour of his corps procured for them the 
thanks of the government and the admiration of 
Italy. Perfidious Louis Napoleon had once more- 
blighted his hopes by this disgraceful truce which 
brought no real peace to the yearning and suffci- 
ing people of the peninsula. 

Peace, peace, peace, do you say i 

What ! with the enemy’s guns in our ears ? 

With the countr/s wrong not rendered back 
What ! while Austria stands at bay 
In Mantua ; and our \’enice bears 

The cursed flag of the yellow and black ? 

—Mrs. Brown'i.n'o. 

Garibaldi received orders to suspend his 
military operations. Me sent his resignation to 
the king and returned to his native town, Nice. 
Nice soon after sent him to Parliament to oppose 
the handing over of the town with its fortunes to 
France ; but in vain, for despite the protests of its 
people, the town was ceded to the false champion 
of Italian liberties as some recompense for the 
sacrifices which culminated in Villafranca ! Por 

this Garibaldi never forgave Cavour. 

But the hour had come with the peace of 

Villafranca for fresh enterprises on bcha f o 
Sicily and Naples. “ Come,” say the Sicilians, 
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“and ‘ the vcsjjcrs ’ will again re-echo througli the 
island, f learing at Cajireraor a patriotic move- 
ment at I’alermo, (laribaldi left for Genoa with the 
intention of sending some help to his friends. 
Cavour sought to v^hcckniiite him, not deeming it 
op[)ortune “ to letToosc sucli a firebrand on 
southern Lurope,” but the king, who was more 
patriotic than his ministers, was not inclined to 
oppose Garibaldi in this matter. Garibaldi, after 
many delays, resolved on the dash on Sicily, 
which, proving successful, established the unity of 
the Italian nation, and filled every free state in 
Kurope with wonder and delight, and caused 
every desj>ot-to--trcmbIe— rt4>d gnash his teeth w ith 
ra;;c> 




CllAriER IX. 

THK D.\sn ON SI( ILV AND NATL^.S. 

Thou, trx>, O splendour of ihe sudden swor*! 

'I lial draw die crews ahliunrecl 
From Naples ami the sirend<K)ted strand ! 

O N the nif^ht of May 5th. i860, after many 
delays, Garibaldi packed arm.s, ammunition, 
provisions, and ba^^age in two small boats, 
embarked with a handful of men, and .scizetl two 
steamers, the Lombardo and the Ptcmonti\ which 
were at anchor in the harbour of Genoa. 1 he 
crews were overpowered and persuaded to join the 
ranks of the patriot.s. Steam was got up, and at 
an appointed place on the coast — the roadstead of 
Quarto, outside the harbour — 1,000 men, nearly 
all of “the hunters of the Alps,” were taken on 

board. 

All this was done by moonlight, and it required 
all the coolness and resource of which Garibaldi 
was so great a master. “ Hy dawn. Garibaldi 
writes in his Autobiography^ “all were on board. 
The joy of danger and adventure, and the con- 
sciousness of serving their country s sacred cause, 
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ucic Staiiipccl oil the comUcii.inces of tlic thousaiul. 
1 he\’ were j^Iorious, ni)’ yoiiii^ veterans of Italian 
lilicrt)’ ; and I, jiroud of tlieir faitli in me, felt 
capable of attempting an)'thing. O ni^ht of 
May 5th,” he soliloquises, “ illumined by the count- 
less flics with which the Omnipotent has adorned 
the infinity of space ! beautiful, tranquil, solemn, 
with that solemnitv wliich thrills noble hearts 


hastenin |4 to the deliverance of the slave. They 
,qo not to invade and coiKpier a poor, unhappy 
liopulation. No! The)' hasten to Trinacria, where 
the Picciotti, intolerant of the t)’raiit’s yoke, have 
risen and sworn to die rather than remain slaves. 


And who are the Picciotti ? Though bearing 
this modest title, they are none other than the 
descendants of the mighty people of the Ves- 
pers, who in a single hour exterminated a whole 
army of tyrants,” So writes the enthusiastic 
leader, y. 

Soi/e days before starting he let fly a barbed 
arrow at Cavour in a letter he wrote King Victor 
ICmmanuel. “ I know that I embark on a perilous 
enterprise ; but I jiut confi clcnccuin-Trod. and in 
the courage and devotion of my companions. If I 
fail, I trust Italy and liberal Europe will not forget 
that it was undertaken from motives free from all 


egotism, and entirely patriotic. If we achieve it, I 
shall be proud to add to your Majesty’s crown a 
new anc^^ perhaps, more brilliant jewel — always on 
condition that your Majesty will stand opposed to 
counsellors who would cede this province to the 
foreigner, as has been done with my native city.” 


# 
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He arrived at Marsala in Sicily after a speedy 
vo)’age, liavincT successfully dod5:^cd some Nea- 
politan war-vessels whicli were on the look-out 
for him. These war-vessels had on this very 
inornin'4 left Marsala to watch for tlie comine of 
the Lonihnn/o and Piciuonic. Garibaldi siehted 
them on the eastern horizon as he was enterin^i^ 
the harbour, and had time to land part of his 
men before thc)’ came within cannon-shot. The 
presence of two ICnj^lish mcn-of-u^ar restrained the 
l^ourbon commander from opening fire at once, 
and thus, Garibaldi says, “ Tlic noble Knelish fla" 
once more helped to prevent bloodshed, and I, the 
Benjamin of these lords of the ocean, was for the 
hundredth time protected by them. After landing 
his men one of his steamers, the Piemonte, fell into 
the hands of the enemy, the other grounded on a 
sand-bank and was left to her fate. There was 
thus no tQjnptatmn-tCLxetrcat. “ We have no hope 
now,” .said he, “ but in going forward. It is death 
or victory.” He was everj where rccgiiuid— with 
dcmonstrations-of-^o>^ and gratitude. The people 
flocked to his standard, and soon his army 
numbered 12,000. Town after town surrendered 
to him — but not without desperate fighting — until 
in a few days the island was at his feet, and 
he was proclaimed “ dictator ” of the island, a . 
dignity which he accepted in the name of Victor 
Kmmanuel. 

Victor Emmanuel, while he mildly disclaimed 
the enterprise, in his secret heart rejoiced in it. 
And even Cavour, the wily diplomatist, while “ he 
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uttered disavowals wliich disavowed notliitig,” com- 
manded the Sardinian admiral to assist him, and 
sent Garibaldi word that “the king and the govern- 
ment had the utmost confidence in him ” ; and 
“that the Italian standard once hoisted in Sicily, 
should traverse the kingdom, and float along the 
coasts of the Adriatic.” The hearts of Englishmen 
were entirely with him, and the English Govern- 
ment looked on with great favour ; permitting its 
subjects to supply money, ships, and men, and 
refused to accept the invitation of Erance to 
interfere on behalf of the tyrant of Naples. Erance 
dared not interfere alone. Poor Eranccsco too late 
offered to make any concession that would save his 

throne. 

Meanwhile Garibaldi was resting his men, 
making preparations for crossing the Straits of 
Messina. When all was ready he crossed over to 
Calabri a safcb LiindcrL-tlic-covcr-^f-nighE-i n spite 
of a swarm of Neapolitan cruisers, and without 
any assistance from the Sardinian fleet. Cavour, 
whose attitude is difficult to understand, had 
written to Admiral Persano : “Garibaldi must 
be hindered at any price from crossing over to the 
continent ; ” and later, ” Do not assist the passage 
of Garibaldi to the continent. On the contrary, 
try by indirect means to delay it to the uttermost.’’ 
It was said that Cavour ” kept two sets of weights 
and measures.” Even the king, on whom great 
pressure had been put by the Cavourians, enjoined 
him not to cross the Straits. But Garibaldi, strong 
in his new dictatorship, and re.solved that the entire 
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roiitincnt shoiilil 1 k' free. IukI (.Icterniiiiccl at all 
lia/.arcK to go lorwaid. I'hc dictator in his very ^ 
heart believed that X’ictor hhnmanuel saw eye to ^ 
c^.c_uuLli— him. and. having no personal ends to 
ser\c. onb' longed for the da\' to come when he 
might abdicate his position, and bring about the 
unconditional annexation of the d'wo Sicilies to 


Saidinia. 

Landing at Melito in the verv midst of the 
Ihaiibon soldiers, he found the Calabrian people 
eager to co-operate in overthrowing the hateful 
Bourbon tlynast)’. \\ hilst they gathered round 
the patriots and supplied them with provisions, the 
l^ourbon soldiers shut themselves up in the forts 
for safety, to surrender after a feeble resistance. 
\ ast ([uantities of stores and ammunition fell into 
the hands of the (laribaldians. The march through 

o 

the Calabrian provinces was a triumphal procession. 


hive hundred Ciaribaldians reaching San Lorenzo 
were invited by the Syndic, in the name of the 
townsmen, " U) take up their lot with them for life 
or death.” They consented to do so on the condi- 
tion that, on the fall of the Bourbon Government, 
the dictatorshij) of Garibaldi, in the name of 
liberty and national unity, should be proclaimed.” 


” Rolling drums summoned the people to the piazza, 
and amid d eafeniiig ^s houts of jo y and~ 
the national gpycriimcnt-wa s inaugux ated. and the 
tricolour hoisted over the town hall. Thus was 
Garibaldi welcomed ere he came.” Almost with- 
out firing a sliot he drove the Neapolitan troops 
before him, compelled the king to abandon his 


» 
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capital and his palace and retire to Capua, and 
entered the city' ol Na[)les on September /th with 
a few' of his staff — just four months after leaving 
Genoa. “ September ;th, i860 ! which of the sons 
of the I’arthenon,” w rites Garibaldi, “ will not re- 
member that glorious day' ? On September 7th fell 
the abhorred dynasty which a great English states- 
man had called ‘ The curse of God,’ and on its 
ruins rose the sovereignty' of the people. At 
three o’clock Garibaldi handed over the Neapolitan 
fleets w’ith the arsenal and the forts to Admiral 
Persano as the representative of the King of Italy. 
A right royal gift truly to the (iovernment which, 
if it did not actually tlnvart him, did nothing to 
further his great enterprise. But now' Cavour’s 
policy suddenly became, for a brief interval, iden- 
tical with that of the patriots ! Proclaimed dictator 
of Naples, Garibaldi liberates political prisoners, 
establishes infant a.sylums, abolishes the order of 
Jesuits, and confiscates their property, substitutes 
saving-banks for the lottery, reduces the price of 
bread, proclaims the absolute freedom of the press; 
and all decrees, all acts of public authority and ol 
administration arc issued in the name of Victor 
Emmanuel, and all the seals of state, etc., bear 
the arms of the House of Savoy. A loyal soul 
dwells in this heroic conqueror! Great gladnc.ss 
sw'cpt through Naples like a river of life. The 
joy of the inhabitants was beyond all bounds. 
The people cheered and wep.t and embraced, in true 
Italian style. At night the city was ablaze witli 

toreWight^pr^icessioH*i-4ind--u4ndow-tBummation:^ 
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1 he Incoluur llo.iteil evcr\-\vhere. .speakin;^ 

ol — 

Kcil hillb i)f llaine, white Alps, yiecii A|)ciiiiines, 
Banner of blowini^ pines, 
htaiulards of stormy snows, tkigs of liKht leaves. 

Three wherewith Freedom wea\es 
< >ne ensij^n that, once woven and once unfurled, 
M.ikes day of all the world. 

'Fhc voice of ])rai.se to the (iod uf b.iltles rose 
in the Catlicdral in a ini^ht)' Tc Dcum, (iaribaldi 
beinj^ present at the service. 

I he »;encral coinplctctl the coiuiiiest of Nkiples, 
the battles of the X'olturno and Caserta V’ecchia, 
stubborn fights, won in spite of desperate odds, 
ending the campaign of i860, d'hen (iaribaldi, 
according to his original purpose, handed over his 
dic ^orshl p tn Virtnr 1 " ixmrrrrm^J JCCOgTrisWg-Ju 111 

King of Italy^ Few events in modern history arc 
more interesting that^^J^is. 

The king had issued, under the inHucnce of 
Cavour and his party, a proclamation, in which hp 
declared, not too wisely, that he “ was coming to 
restore order and close the era of revolutions im 
Italy.” Garibaldi, who regarded the proclama- 
tion as almost infamous, suppressing his great 
annoyance, crossed the Volturno at the head 
of his volunteers to meet the king, crying as 
he approached, ” Hail to the King of Italy ! 
The interview between the king and the dictator 
lasted but a few minutes ; no invitation was 
given to Garibaldi to accompany his Majesty, 
who said to him, ‘ Your troops must be weary. 
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church, vvl.cre he sIcjU on straw aiul reoaic.l him- 
self on l.rca.l ami cheese. Whilst the oencral. 
knowing that he was the tictim ol nefarious 
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iiitriciiic, was too irrcat to brood over tlie studied 
coldness ami discourtes)- of the kinj;, whom lie 
pitied mrire than blamed, his men were indignant 
and read\’ to revolt. “ To Rome ! to Rome ! 
billet from many brave lips. “ No," he said ; “trust 
me. I do what is be^t — obey me." Hut they 
w ere soon to part from their leader. 1 he last 
time lie stood in the midst of his troops their 
emotion was too much for him ; tears and sobs 
burst from men who had never wept since child- 
hood. lie sat pale and motionless on his horse ; 
his voice quivered as he said to his officers, 
“ Thanks, my old comrades. You have done much 
with .scant means in a short time. We have yet 
more to do.” He could not think that his work 
was clone with Rci'me and X'enice still in bondage 
to t)'rants. 

lie accompanied the king on his entrance into 
Naples. The king’s better self asserting itself, he 
said : “ General, but for your daring and enter- 
prise, the unity of Italy could not have taken place 
for ten years )’et.” Garibaldi replied, “ It may be, 
sire, but I could not have attempted my c.xpedi- 
tion if Victor luTimanuel had not been the noblest 
and most generous of kings.” Tiic two kings — 
the crowned and sceptred king, and the king of 
ten thousand hearts, who wore the scarlet blouse — 
rode into the city together, the people making one 
continuous ovation ; and this completed one of the 
most striking dramas in the history of nations. 
Italiati liberty, at any rate for the south, is no 
longer a dream, but a fact. 
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King \’ictor in. 'l lie land sits free 
And liappy by the summer sea, 

And llourbon Naples now is Italy ! 

She smiles above her broken chain, 

The languid smile that follows pain ; 

Stretching her cramped limbs in the sun again. 

Oh ! joy for all who hear her call. 

From gray Catnaldan’s convent-wall. 

And Elmo’s towers, to freedom’s carnival 1 

;\ new life breathes among her \incs 
And olives, like the breath of pines, 
blown downward from the brec/y Apennines, 

Lean, O my friend, to meet that breath. 

Rejoice as one that witnesseth 

beauty from ashes rise, and life from death ! 

Thy sorrow shall no more be pain. 

Its tears shall fall in sunlit rain. 

Writing the grave with flowers, “ Arisen again.” 

-Whitt IKK, AV///c.r, jS6o. 

Nothing in the life of Garibaldi is more touching 
than the genuine simplicity, the unselfish and manly 
dignity with which he now retired from his proud 
position. After delivering into the hands of Victor 
Emmanuel two kingdoms, he declined all honours 
and emoluments, refusing the title of Prince of 
Calatafimi, the rank of marshal in the Italian army, 
the grand cross of the Annunciata, and an income 
of 500,000 francs, and taking leave of his .sovereign 
with the sole request that he would not forget the 
army of liberators, he embarked a poor man for the 
solitude of his' rock farm on granite, .sea-girt 
Caprera. Pooi\ did I say ? Ves, as the mercenary 
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herd of men speak, but rich with the inward 
treasure of love and courage and nobleness, which 
kings cannot give ; “ rich in the consciousness that 
he had given liberty to 10,000,000 of Italians, con- 
solidated Italian unity, and rendered the possession 
of Rome inevitable”; rich in the magic name 
which, vibrating through Europe, stood for blessings 

more precious than life. 

“ Tyrants,” Mrs. Ikowning sings— 

'ryr.inls, while they tiir>e(l that name 

Shook at their own curse ; and while others bore 

Its sound as of a trumpet on l)cfore, 

Italian heroes justified its fame, 

And dying men on trampled battle-sods 
Near their last silenre-uttcre«l it for (md s. 



1 
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Sc.iiu liiiK's trustful, oft. n fearful 
III tins \\<irl<| of shiltiiu' wnui" • 

Souietiuu s jo\ful. ofteu tearful. 

^'till !«• tills our rnllviui,' Soiii;, 

.\_\e. lu 

Anti in pl.nlness 
Ni'lilv .act. for (icl is strong. 

Ma« K1 N7IK HkI.I.. /nn„.,r,„/ify. 

■DAC K he goes once more to Capreni ; but 
^ Ijcfore starling l,e goes on boaril the 
"WW to b.cl farencll to “ I'nglaml's good 
adiniral (Admiral MnndyX who tbronghout the 
S.cdmn campaign had given Garibuldi many 
loors of Ins sympathy and goodwill, interpreting in 
hen bioadest sense the instrnctions received from 
Lord I almerston that a iiritish man-of-war shot, Id 

st.ll be considered a safe place of refnge for persons 
o whatever conntry or part)-, who should seek 

■ Iiritish flag from persecution on 

< ccount of their political conduct or opinions. At 

alermo the admiral had striven in the first place 

to prevent and then to mitigate the horrors of 

bombaidment, 1 he deck of the liannihnl was the 


t ^ 
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place where the Xeapolit.aji general, Lanza, had 
met in conference 1 1 is h.xcellenc)' General Ciaribaldi 
to arrange a passage through the lines of the 
patriot arni\' and an escort for Lanza s officers. 
Admiral Mundy acting as mediator. Referring to 
that day, the English admiral writes, " W hat must 
have been the distress of the ro\’al army before the 


oltcy €(^o of the sovereign could have condescended 
to this^ The man who up to this hour had been 
stigmatised by epithets degrading to human natuie, 
and denounced in proclamations as a pirate, rebel, 
filibuster, now elevated to the rank of his ‘ ILxcSi- 
Icncy,’ and of ‘ General/ It was equivalent to the 
rec^nition of his character as an equal, and an 
acknowledgment of inability to subdue him b) 
force. My own feelings on the subject were those 
of infinite satisfaction. Strong in the knowledge 
that the presence of the British flag had arrested 
conflagration, 1 held it certain that, once let the 
repre.sentativcs of each belligerent Power tread the 
deck of the Ilminibal, hostililies would cease.’ 
Garibaldi had recognised the impartial and humane 
conduct of the British admiral, and felt that an 
immense elebt-of gratit^dtrtviisrdtie^o-him Some 
interesting details of his last visit to the 
are given by Admiral Mundy m his ‘‘ ILM.^. 
Ilanuibal at Palermo and Naples.” A few brief 
extracts will not be unacceptable. ” Vour conduct 
to me ” he said to the admiral, ” since our first 
meeting at Palermo ha:^ been so kind and generous 
that it never can be erased from my memory. t 
is engraven there indelibly ; it will last my i c. 
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It was Cjiiril)alcii s steadfast faith in the honour of 
the Hritisli flag tliat made it possible for Admiral 
Mundy, as the representative of a neutral jiower, 
to operate effectively for j^ood ; and without this 
steadfast faith “ the armistice which brought about 
the cessation of hostilities might never have been 
arranged.” 

(iaribaldi invited his friend to his tiotta^c at 
( aprera, and spoke glowingh’ of its beautiful 
harbour, where Nelson had once anchored his 
fleet. 

lie did not consider that his work of liberator 
was ended, bar from it ; “ before five months 
have |)assed,” he said, " 1 shall again be in the 
field with a million of men under arms, and the 
work r)f the regeneration of ni)’ countr)' must be 
completed. I shall never rest satisfied till emanci- 
pation from foreign rule has been effected through- 
out the Italian kingdom. Rome and V'enicc arc 
not b'rcnch or .Austrian cities. They belong to 
ltal\' alone.” “ I he 1^'rcnch b'lnperor was the prime 
enemy of Italy,” he emphatiplly declared. Me 
sj)okc4^iltcrly ()f "who had acquie.sced in 

the degradation of his country b)' yielding to the 
will of the spoliator.” If he had fully known 
( avour’s cruel hatred of Mazzini, and his strong 
wish to bury in .some dark prison " tlic_Luu44ciLjof 
Italiim-4HTrTT^^ would probably h 
still more bitterly ; though the " inveterate-hatred 
\\ hich he seemed " to cherish for every act of the 
chief minister” profoundly impressed the English 
seaman, bor the king he had great respect ; but 
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this would have been modified if he had dreamt 
tliat Xhetor iMiimanuel, on hi'=; wa\- to receive the 
j^ift of two kingdoms, could have allowed Cavour 
to write word.-> like the following : “ No compro- 
mise with the iMa/./inians, no weakness with tftc 
Garibaldians, but infinite tact with their ‘general.” 

O 1 

Garibaldi proceeded to Caprera in an Englisn 
merchant steamer. 'I'he elections to the Italian 
Parliament took j)lace shortly after, but at first he 
declined to accept a seat. “ iMy place," he said, 
" is not upon parliamentary benches, I await the 
fresh call to arm.s." One of the letters on this 
business from the people of Naples, <^iven in I he 
7 lines and cjuoted by Sij^nora Mario, is extremely 
touching : “ Kv.cry.day,..CLV-ery hour» every momcet, 
w e ble .ss dear fn 

our hearts. (3ur children Itavc learned .yx)ur-name 
and minj^d^ it with .their_prayei-s. 4 _ yiDU--arc -.the 
fatho r ( j f tl 1 e 4 )cpp 1 e. _ Q n i te_ alone,. witlio.uLnc j;a r d - 
injj weariness or difiiculties, without, thinkitii; of 
any interest of your own, you have shed Jor-us 
your generous blood. Our hope in you is eternal, 
as is our gratitude, and -will be handed down from 
sire. to_ son ti ll th e„end of_time. May the breezes- 
bear to Caprera the echo of our acclamation, ' Viva 
Garibaldi ! ’ ” 

And the people of Naples held his heart ; for at 
length he accepted the candidature of the first 
electoral college of Naples, which on earlier offers 
he had declined. It is remarkable that on his 
arrival at Genoa the king sent for him and re- 
quested him to abstain from altercations with 
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Cavour and tlic Ministry. 1 1 is reply shows the 
mettle an d the mpr^l mnn • “ As a general 

I am bounil to ol)ey your Majesty ; as a represen- 
tative of the nation, I must consult my conscience 
only, and fulfil m)' duties," At the same time 
writing the Speaker, he called attention to the fact 
that his "devotion to X'ictor iMnmanucl was pro- 
ver bial in Italy.” 

W'c have no room for any account of the 
stormy scenes which occupied the Parliament of 
1861, a year made memorable in Italy by the 
dcatli of Cavour, who passed away on June Cth, in 
his fiftieth year ; nor must we linger over (iari- 
baldi’s quiet pursuits at Caprera in the intervals of 
parliamentary excitement. 

The possessi(jn of Rome as the capital of 
united Italy was never absent from (jaribaldi’s 
mind, as not simply a beautiful dream, but as an 
end to be reached. C'avour believed they ought 
to go to Rome, in concert with l*'rance, and in 
such a way that national occupation would not 
be regarded " as a signal lor the servitude of the 
Church" ; but not despite the opposition of France. 
Hut said the French emperor, " 1 will not yield 
Rome" ; his minister declared, " Italy shall never 
get posse.ssion of Rome ” ; and Pio Nono proudly 
announced, " I am neither a prophet nor the son of 
a prophet, but I say that you will never get posses- 
sion of Rome. possumus." Garibaldi, how- 

ever, had made up his mind to go there. He 
collected his volunteers, infused into them his 
own conviction that the overthrow of the Papacy 
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w.is a work at least as iicccssar\' a-, tlic ovcrtlirow 
of the Hoiirhotis, 'y ‘‘ kopij^ nr I Jeath I ” was his 
muLLu> Startin'^ from Catania, wliithcr he went to 
collect his men, he crossed the Straits of Messina, 
landed at Melito, and took the coast road north- 
wards. Soon he discovered that his foes were to be 
his o\\ n brethren of the It.dian arm)’. At Aspro- 
monte his volimteers, wearied and starving and 
worn out b)’ disastrous marches, were overtaken 
by the Sardinian arm\’, outnumbered, and beaten. 
Garibaldi was severelv wounded, his thigh being 
pierced and his ankle broken by bullets. lie 
was refused embarkation on an Kntjlish ves.sel 
and placed on board a frigate and taken to V'arig- 
nano, being forced to sail the whole length of the 
Tyrrhene Sea in the greatest torture. At last he 
was conveyed to Caprera. The - \\ *e und did —not 
lic al f o r - thirteen months. ^Thc treatment accorded 
him was unworthy of the Italian government 
and its responsible statesmen. Garibaldi believed 
that they wished to get rid of him, and that 
they only regretted that his#j^younds were not 
mortal. He had tried to force the hand of the 
king, whose unwritten wish he mistakenly supposed 
he was lulfilling, and he had his reward. He 
had been led to e.xpect important lielp and had 
been deserted ; but he would not expose his 
recreant friends. “It is a sad and shameful page 
. . . written in blood,” he said. “ No ; silence is 
best — at least, till we are free.” Great as his 
physical sufferings were, his anguish of spirit was 
much greater. • “ I have in my heart an Italy, the 
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thought of which rends m e, huxiLi_iiic_inorc tlian 
the l^lct^jj ic'iii the b mken ! ” 

“ I'hc feet were crippled,” remarks Signora Mario, 
“ but tlte spirit was not exorcised.” 

In 1864 lie visited England, and had a sjilendid 
ovation. The cabin-boy of Nice, the conqueror of 
Naples, the rebel of Aspromonte, had a reception 
like of which was nc ^r give.n-iivdCnglami to 
fnrpj en potentat e. This great-hearted nation, 
which ever responds to the cal l of thc-XipprcAvCci. 
(vm r-b fhe ii imelfish hero who d ycA>-tliC-Soi 1 


o f sorrow an d-jiirugiilc_Avith his-awn “ rcd-Wootl 
and pure,” took Garibaldi to its warm_ bosom and 
blcs.sed him witli its most fervent benediction. In 
I.ondon he met with many a leader of a forlorn 
hope, and with his old good genius Mazzini, to 
whom he _paiii^-g reaX- tdbu te-a t-a-incct i n g i rrt h c 
liousc of Herzen, the Russian patriot. “ There is a 
man amongst us who has r ^jidereji ^ tlx c -gr c a tcst 
service to ourjiGiinUy and to-thacause-of frccdcTin. 
When I was a youth, and had only aspirations 
towards good, I fteught for one able to act as the 
guide and counsellor of my youthful years. I 
s oug ht su^h^-guide-as-ono who-is-athirst-seeks-the 
water spring)- — I found this man. He alone 
watched when all around him slept ; he alone kept 
and fed tlic .sacred flame ; he has ever remained my 
friend. His love of country, his devotion to the 
cause of liberty, has ever remained constant, fervent, 
strong. This man is Joseph Mazzini ; he is my 
friend and teacher.” 

He was given to understand that his presence 
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in this country was a source of some embarrass- 
ment to the Gov'crnmcnt, whereupon he cancelled 
his engagments to visit the great northern towns 
where the pulse of democracy beats strongly, and 
without demur or protest left our shores and 
returned to Caprera. Hut he was deeply moved by 
the affection which the British people had so unmis- 
takably manifested towards him. 

We cannot follow him during the next few 
years. Much of military adventure and of political 
strife marked his career from the Aspromontc 
campaign until the day when the hills of Mentana 
were coveied with the corj)ses ot the gallant 
Italian soldiers whose blood “ cancelled the impious 
alliance between Emperors and Popes.” For this 
was the beginning of the end which was reached 
in I b/O with^ the fall, at Sedan, of the P'rench 
Empire, which averted an alliance between Italy 
and. Prance — an alliance which would have been a 
terrible catastrophe. The triumph of the Germans 
raised throughout Italy, from the snowy north to 
the farthest southern cape, the cry “ To Rome ! To 
Rome ! — a cr)* which the Government did not 
dare to disregard, and in answer to which V^ictor 
Emmanuel, who felt that his crown was in danger 
if he hesitated, gav’e orders for the royal army to 
march on Rome. On October 2nd Rome, by the 
will of the Italian people, was proclaimed the capital 
of United Italy. Garibaldi, who, on the fall of the 
Empire, at once took up arms on behalf of the 
French Republic in the Franco-Prussian war, must 
have been as supremely gratified as he was startled 
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and surprised at the unexi)ected course of events 
in Italw 

So, moved with wrath tow.ird men tliat ruled and sinned, 
And pity toward all tears he saw men weep, 

1 1 is lo\ ing lion heart 
Arose to take man’s part. 


lUjt we must not even glance at his French 
campaign ; nor must we enter into the question of 
tlie wisdom or unwisdom of the course lie took. 
There can be no doubt about his disinterestedness, 
or his lion-like courage. Alas! much precious 
I tal ian blorxl ^was sl^ed"fn''vain. 

In March, 1S72, Ma/.zini died after a long and 
torturing illness. When the news reached Caprera, 
Garibaldi telegraphed to Genoa, “ Let the colours 
of the Thousand float over the bier of the grand 
Italian.” 


That he is dead the sons of kings are glad ; 

And in their beds the tyrants sounder sleep. 

Now he is dead his martyrdom will reap 
Late harvest of the palms it should have had 
In life. Too late the tardy lands are sad. 

His unclaimed crown in secret they will keep 
For ages, while in chains they vainly >veep, 

And vainly grope to find the roads he bade 
Them take. O glorious soul ! There is no dearth 
Of worlds. There must be many better worth 
Thy presence and thy leadership than this. 

No doubt on some great sun to-day, thy birth 
Is, for a race, the dawn of Freedom’s bliss. 

Which but for thee it might for ages miss. 

Helen Jackson, Afazzini. 
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Other fateful years passed over Garibaldi, 
years of conflict and strenuous toil for his country. 
He was content with poverty, though, for the sake 
of his children, he often wished money were not | 
so scarce. Hut he never murmured. Toil and 
endurance and suffering were old friends, and he/ 
did not treat them resentfully. Hut the end is at/ 

hand. 
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I It w ithstood. 

I'nl ;ili * tlioti sul»tK\ dirnini r I iinr- 

Sir.ihln oMkiikI. inul(- voirod, uri|);tssion, d llioii — 

l>idv| Ih’ikI tiu* ni.tssi\(' foiiii .ird li<».u\ 

A ll clay long, lyinj^ in si^lu of the sea, lie had 
watched for the vessel which was to briiy^ his 
doctor, and now at simsciLLliC f^reaLsoul departed. 
Hc£Qic--d«:j^«iC4;ii_ieli:on- those c)*es of- -truth they 

Iiii‘4erccl_on the ocean \vhich he loved, and on the- 

.sol t sky, wliich bent over- him, and then on th^ 
faces of his dear ones. Ilis la.st utterance, charac- 
teristic of his unselfisli ihouj^dit for others, had 
reference to two little birds which lij^htcd on the 
window-sill and trilled their sweet la)’.s : “ iMa)'bc 
they aie the souls of iny little ones comc^ to call 
me. l^'ced them when I am ‘^one.” So died, full 
of ye.iis and of honour, one of the j^reatest of 
heroes ; .so entered the unbroken icst 

1 hat spirii lii for soin»\v, as die sea 
For storms to beat on . . . 
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^’es, this is he who ruled a world of men, 

As might some prophet of the elder daN 
Brooding above the tempest and the fray 

With deep-eyed thought . . . 

A power was his beyond the touch of art, 

Or armed strength : his pure and mighty heart 


I'hc Italian people from the foot of the snow- 
clad Alps to the southernmost cape in far Sicily 
wept for him as for a beloved brother Wei 

might they weep I “ On that heart o go c 
was written from his youth the name of Italy 
1 1 is love for her was endless, and the peace and/ 
'Trowing greatness of that fair land are largely the 

fruits of Garibaldi’s ceaseless-faith tn-her-dcsttnies. 

Hai>py it is for Italy that her new history com- 
inenced with a hero so pure and upright. Ihc 
tears which she shed were tears of pride as wel 
as regret, for the soil of that country is cnnobicil 
where ashes so precious arc laid as t rose <> 

Was he a religious man ? I Ic believed, tpjjotl 

in Providence,, in prayer; he loved 
goodness; Ite was benevolent, and WseU 

fish • the - principles for .which _he gave 
were those^hat^he Lord Jesus-Chnst-came ^ 

disseminate by His life- “"‘‘v 

faults he had. without doubt, but we 

with his Saviour, whose instrument he was for the 

^erthrow of iniquities which bad “ 
in the hearts of tyrant kings and “'"bitious pr est*. 
And when his errors are forgotten, b'® ^Pbo 
and gentleness, his self-reliance and self-forgetful 
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ness, his sublime auclacit)’ of attempt anti miracu- 
lous success of achievement, his cheerfulness in 
adversit)- and meekness in prosj)erit\-, will be woven 
into the national songs of Ital)', and will be 
chanted while the world stands. 

W hat are the lessons of his life ? 

I. This aur y ought to create in us an ineratbe- 
ablc hatred of tyranny wherever found ;-wlicther in 
the king that rules, or the priest that prays ; in the 
clique that wants to think for the mob, or the mob 
that passionatel)' swamps the individual voice ; in 
aristocratic capital, or democratic labour. What- 
ever impinges on personal conscience ; whatever 
attempts to exert force for selfish or foul ends, 
whether it be the force of wealth, or the force of 
greater influence, or the force of Church cen.sures 
and bans ; whatever robs man of his sacred rights 
— rights of free speech, rights of public meeting, 
rights of self government — is anti-Christian and is 
doomed to come down. Light is bd gbternTT*:p--t4te 
owls oC Qppresslon'nnd supcrstition are,, we would A 
fain-ho|)e, screedMflg— thcir-la&t scrccclv as the// 
morning dawns. Liberty is spreading her eagl 
wings and ‘Vmewing Ij^.r. jnigh yo uth ” to carrJ 
home to the people — the rural people as well a4 
the people in' the towns— the birthright of which 
many have been too Jong deprived-:- the birthright 
to think without prejudice and- speak without 
apology, and act without fear, and worship without 
stigma, and vote without direction ; and then, 
without cringing, to look their fellows in the face 
with the dignity which belongs to a freeman. 
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It is matter for gratitude that the spirit of 
freedom is growing strong, and tliat men are rising 
up to hate ever)' form of that tyrann)' whicli, lihe 
the curse of Cain, lias long rested on the heait of 
humanity. 

2. The story of Garibaldi’s life teaches us the 
marvellous power of a dominant purpose and of 
steadfast fidelity to an ideal. The unity of Italy 
was the goal of his grand life. 1 he pathos of 
country’s sad lot pierced hisyouthlul soul with sad- 
ness. Tyrants divided this fair land of ancient 
fame between them for personal gratification. I he 
people, through long oppression, had lost their 
spirit, had lost their character. He saw, with 
Maz/.ini, that the only hope for Italy lay m unity 
under one free banner. Ilidiiiia«inatLaa,was_rim^ 
with this majestic idea— and he followed it through 
all the changing fortunes of his life. l^ac_ iie\ c 
this thai>ca-wa^iiH^l<^o_ teach him fortitude) 
a nd self 

South American- experiences |>erfect- mastery o 
men, and -boundless faith in his -own resources, 

Uiff- Mar of ~s trcngth - u phcld-him-ia-the-^orrmv^^ 

his eyilr*, fipd it nevcti was_clQUclcci-in— t le ar 'e 

tiight. For this he 

and the wife hc_^tVQj:ji iliB^ I’O'" t*'*''* 

joyfully the spoiling of his goods, poverty, m amy, 

hardship, and the life of a hunted icbcl , an w icn 

this was accomplished, he wanted no ot ler 

this was the very' summit and crow n of his am i i • 

Young men, have a purpose, a dominan [ 4 

pose in life. Renounce aimlessness, and live loflj 
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something. This will lift you out of the .solemn 
care that is concerned deeply about the cut of your 
coat, and the quality of )'our shoe leather, and the 
nav(3ur of )’our cigars ! Do not be iimong those 
who are perpetually sighing that nobody takes 
them up to make them somebody. I'ind out what 
you are fit for, and go and do it, and do it with the 
be.st instruments you can find— don’t wait till 
better come to hand, or you will never do any- 
thing. “Hudson and Behring accomplished so 
much in their fishing boats as to astonish liarry 
and J^ranklin, whose equipment c.xhausted the 
icsouices of .science and art. Galileo with an 
opera-glass, discovered a more splendid series of 
facts than anyone since. Columbus found a ne 
world in an undecked boat.” Garibaldi won 
kingdom with a handful of untrained j'outh 
And you, setting your heart on some worthy 
object, may, with the tools within your grasp, do 
some good work for God and man which will 
make your memory fragrant. 

He true to yourselve.s. Get honest convictions 
of your duty, and stick to them in spite df 
pposition. l^etter have suffering with an honest 
1 c^jxt-t4ia4i-af>y-aflioimt-of-happf ness-wk h-cowa rd ice 
iUld_UiaiJlco«ty. This is the spn it that lies at the 
root of all - brave - and^ honourable, action— this 
spirit of re.solute fidelity to conscience, _that goes 
straight oiv though the strife be fierce and 
comrades be few, and darkness and loss confront 
you ; this spirit that gives its heart and its hand, 
not to numbers with flaunting banners and wealth 
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at)cl prestige, but that gives its heart and hand to a 
rigliteous cause, thougli it be unpopular and ihc 
butt of the jibes and sneers of the craven-soulctl. 
(Jii ! for tliis spirit among the men of I'.ngland to- 
day, tliat asks not, “ Is it prudent,” but “ Is it right?” 
Not ” W'hitlier will the road lead ? ” but ” Is it 
Ciod’s road ? ” 


Th is roa<L niLdiiLy_is the 01)1)1. Joad_that. leads 
sunward. And every man who has had to bear 
oUToqu)' when he has been set for the defence of 
the right has realised this. Mis heart has been full 

o 

of corn fort. 

Whatever you feel drawn to, be it honourable 
position in your {profession or trade, be it useful- 
ness, be it, above all, nr)ble character, if )'ou keej) 
it clearl)' before )'ou and use the a|)|)CMnted means ^ 
in {persevering to achieve it, the {probabilit)’ is that 
you will be succe.ssful. “ Cajisc- anti -effect arc the 
chancellors of God,” if 

lavvfuil>^-awI-tWtjt^T>tl)' " wi ll Iwve ohn i n a d — " 

ivherHpf after you. 

3. We have in Garibaldi’s life a fine illustration 
of a guiding and protecting and favoiiiing lio\i- 
dence. Garibaldi seems to- have Icd-a "charmed 
4ife. lIe.gallo{)cd about among his troo{ps in the 
field, when the rain of shot and shell was thickest, 
with almost as much impunity as if he had been a 
shadow, and as if the elements of nature and the 
implements of war had definite instruction not to 
harm him. He did not exercise even ordinary 
{prutlence. During the siege of Rome he habitual ) 
exposed himself to view on the terrace of the villa 
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where he had liis headquarters, and wliich was tlie 

focus of a regular hail of winged lead and cannon 

balls Vet he escaped unscathed, although on 

th.ree successive days officers whom he had invited 

to dine with him were killed where thev sat. lie 

¥ 

relates that during the last awful struggle on the 
walls of Rome, when it was attacked by the 
h'rench, he placed himself at the head of two com- 
panies with his sword drawn, intoning an Italian 
hymn. “ At that moment.” he .says, “ I confe.ss I 
had but one desire — to get my.sclf killed. I thre\y 
myself with my men uiion the French. What 
happened then ? I know nothing about it. For 
two hours I -struck trithoufnmtCTrnu^^ . When 
the day dawned I was all eovered- with blood. I 
had-nf>t-n-sin^lc scratchr It was a mirnrlc,” So 
it was. *‘ (.lo d c^ iycred -him with._tlie. shatlow -of 
I lis-hand,” as he himself acknowledged. I need 
not argue here for a particular providence over 
men. Hut an illu.stration like this should fdl 
us with the assurance that Ciod will take care of 
Ilisown special instruments for the regeneration 
of humanity. 

In conclusion, the breath of this man’s life has 
done much to clear the political and social 
atmosphere of b.urope ; to make impossible, for 
.any length of time, the repetition of crimes like 
tho.se which disgraced his native land ; to lift up 
the people and give them faith in themselves, and 
to hasten the coming of that kingdom in which all 
men are brothers, and in which righteousness, the 
foundation of all solid empire, and peace the 
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result of righteousness, and jo)' llic natural heritage 
of the Iree and the loyal and the good, shcdl inter- 
twine their fra.gra.nt blossoms -as men kneel to 
worship Him whose natal hymn was, " (dory to 
God in the highest, and on e.nth peace and good- 
will to men.” 
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